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UR front cover this month 
illustrates a Giant Zinnia, 
through the courtesy ' of 
W. Atlee Burpee. 

The Lombardy Poplar, 
striking landseape tree, is 
prominence as leading article and 


that 
riven 


frontispiece. 

Dr. MeFarland continues his 
original phase discussions of the 
Rose, and I. G. Noyes tells of some 
of the Old Roses. 

The popular Euealyptus of Cali- 
fornia has a giant specimen illus- 
trated and deseribed. 

The Lath House, useful in sub- 
tropical climates, is illustrated, and 
plants for same described by Mrs. 
Grey. 

We are covering the subject of 
Cacti again this month, as well as 
the Delphinium. 

Beginning this month a Garden 
Club Program will be given in each 
issue. 

Rock Gardening is commented on 
editorially and several articles re- 
ferring to Rock Garden subjects 
will be appreciated by those in- 
terested. 

Ruth Lee tells about, Gardening 
for Children, in easily-understand 
able language, and in_ pictures 
which will intrigue our boys and 
girls. 

Many short articles on Peonies, 
Glads, Irises, and other popular 
garden flowers, merit your best 
attention. 

Do not miss any of the large 
amount of material which is espe- 
cially timely! Read it now! 

Timely editorials on subjeets hor- 
ticultural, and not horticultural, 
are worthy of earnest study. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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A Graceful and Dignified Group of Four Lombardy Poplars used as 
a Decorative Unit in a Planting in One of Milwaukee’s Public Parks 
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Lombardy 
Poplar— 
for Use 
and 
Ornament 


BY EDWIN C. BUXBAUM 


( Wisconsin ) 


REES have personalities. Like you 
and me, they have likes and dis- 
likes, moods and feelings, and ex- 
press themse'ves in various ways. Espe- 
cially at night, when darkness covers 
their myriads of leaves or in Winter, 
when the snow-laden branches waver in 
the air, it does not take much of an 
imagination to figure out queer forms 
among the branches silhouetted against 
a moonlit sky. One suck figure which 
can always be recognized is the shadow 
of the tree that looks like a giant excla- 
mation mark—the Lombardy Poplar. 
No one who has seen a row or group 
of Poplars shining in the sun with 
leaves sparkling and glistening, can re- 
sist the charm of this Tree. Trees can- 
not be quickly grown and a full grown 
Tree is a treasure beyond price to the 
possessor. No Tree can rival in beauty 
of form and decorative value as well as 
speed of growth, the Lombardy Poplar. 
Any person who wishes to grow Trees 
fast and large in a short time should 
choose the Lombardy Poplar. For speed 
of growth, there is no other tree that 
‘an compare. It is, because of its habit 
of quick growth, especially valuable for 
the grounds around a new home. Plant 
Lombardy Poplars in groups of threes, 
and plant them in rows along the fences. 
In a few years, you will have a row of 








A quiet nook. Imagine yourself with a favorite 
book on a cool evening with the Lombardy 
Poplars screening the rays of the setting sun? 





Lombardy Poplars are 
especially useful for 
planting around the newly 
built house. as their prop- 
erty of growing very fast 
and tall makes them de- 
sirable for such plantings 














trees twenty-five to forty feet tall, that 
will be your pride and joy. Not that 
they should be planted exclusively, by 
any means, but they will furnish decora- 
tion, shade, and privacy for years before 
the slower-growing trees you have 
planted. Years after, before your Oaks 
and Maples are casting their generous 
shade, your Lombardy Poplars will be 
tall majestic sentinels pushing their 
straight spires into the sky. 

Originally, the Lombardy Poplar as 
its name indicates, came from Italy. 
Even today, these famous trees can be 
seen adorning the Italian Villas along 
the shores of their lapis lazuli lakes. 
This Tree will grow as tall as one hun- 
dred feet and sometimes the trunk will 
get as large as five feet in diameter. 
Some people have the idea that a Tree 
that grows so large in such a short time 
must have a short term of life. This is 
not the case; and Lombardy Poplars 
ean be planted with assurance that, with 
reasonable care, they will survive for 
many years. 

Lombardy Poplars can be obtained 
from any tree nursery, and should be 
selected with care. Trees six to ten feet 
in height can be obtained for as low as 
fifty cents to one dollar. It is always 
better to pay more and get a little larger 
size, as the chances of the tree taking 
root vigorously are greater. Plant only 
trees that have good root systems and 
that show a healthy color of bark. 

The Lombardy Poplar has a curious 
means of reproduction. Perhaps you 
might imagine that this tree could be 
started from seeds, but this is impos- 
sible. The Lombardy Poplar is a 
‘‘freak’’ in some respects. This beauti- 
ful tree carries only male flowers and 
can never reproduce itself except by 
cuttings. This means that if you wish 





to do your own propagating, you must 
eut off a twig and set in soil where it 
will slowly take root and grow. 
However, if you wish, there is no rea- 
son why you should not make your own 
cuttings of the Lombardy Poplar. Piek 
out a portion of a lower branch that is 
quite uniform in size and in the Fall 
cut off new growth from six to twelve 
inches long and which contains at least 
two buds. These twigs are then stored 
under ground, or placed in a cool cellar 
until Spring, when they should be 
planted. Place far enough in the ground 
so that one or two buds remain above 
the surface. Pack the soil thoroughly 
around the cuttin: and aliow it to grow 
undisturbed. After a year or two when 
the proper size is rea hed, the tree 








Lombardy Poplars built along 
a fence and used as a hedge 
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should be transplanted to its permanent 
site. 

Dig a hole in the ground about eigh- 
teen inches or more in diameter; and as 
deep. Then carefully spread out the 
roots of the tree and work the soil 
around them firmly. Tramp down the 
soil around the tree, and water. Stake 
the young tree to guide it towards the 
sky, and forget it. In a few years you 
will have one of those tall spires point- 
ing upwards with its shining green arms. 

The Lombardy Poplar is a very deco- 
rative tree and lends itself excellently to 
formal effects of all kinds. It is espe- 
cially useful as a hedge to give privacy 
or as a protecting wall. It ean be 
planted next to a garage, or at the back 
of a yard, where in a few years it will 
provide a natural screen of green 
vrowth that eannot be excelled. Many 
landseape architects do not advise plant- 
ing these trees in rows and close to each 
other, but for the small lot-owner, these 
rules may be neglected. It is in rows 
particularly that this tree is useful. If 
you wish a compact hedge, plant about 
every three or four feet. In this way, 
vou can obtain a thick sereen of trees 
that will insure privacy as much as a 
conerete wall. They are never as effee- 
tive around a small home as when placed 
next to a small, low white picket fence. 
The charm of a white fence and a row 
of green Poplars is something that ap- 
peals to everyone. 

If you wish to make a quite retreat in 
your back vard where you can read and 
work in peace, plant three or four Pop- 
lars, some perennials, and place a bench 
or chair among them. In the evening, 
the rustle of the millions of shiny leaves 
will lull you to sleep. 

Plant them in rows along your yards, 
as sentinels next to your gate, as a wall 
to conceal an ugly edifice of any kind, as 
guardians of beauty and peace. They 
will fulfil every confidence. 





Artistic Pottery From Bits of 
Stone 
ERY artistic pottery which will 
harmorize with out-door surround- 
ings can be made from bits of stone or 
small rocks. Flower pots, bird baths, 
lily-ponds, vases, and jardinieres are 
some of the things vou may make. 

Gather a lot of bits of stone in all 
colors, some smooth pebbles in different 
colors, and if possible some small pieces 
of metallic ore that have bright, glitter- 
ing formations. Then you will need 
some water, some cement, and a broad 
flat knife and a small. hammer; also 
some pans and old kitehen utensils of 
various sizes to serve as molds. 

Select the vessel that you wish to use 
as a mold or form, and invert it on a 
table, cover it with paper to prevent the 
eement from sticking to it. Then begin 
at the rim of the vessel as a base, cover 
it with cement mixture ‘and the bits of 
stone, as a mason builds a chimney. 

Large flower pots on pedestals, bird 
baths, and other large things, ean be 
built in the place where they are to 
stand, or else constructed in sections and 
assembled at the desired place. 


Mrs. J. G. Nenson, (Miss.) 


January, 1934 











Indoor Pool and Rockery as described in the accompanying article 


Indoor Window Pool and Rockery 
BY MRS. ARTHUR G. FLESCH, (N. Y.) 


HAVE a window seat in my dining 

room that I always had filled with 

pots of flowers. It was always a 
chore to keep the saucers cleaned, and in- 
variably water was spilt, leaving white 
marks. I tired of seeing these spots, and 
thought of a roekery and combination 
pool. This window has a southern ex- 
posure and plants always grew exeel- 
lently there. There is a large center win- 
dow, with smaller ones on each side. 

My window seat is 20 inches wide by 
8 feet long. I purchased a piece of 
galvanized sheet iron 30 inches by 10 feet, 
to make a pan or tray. This allowed a 
depth of 5 inches on each side, and I left 
the 12 inches on at each end. This pro- 
tected the wa'l paper at ends. (A neigh- 
bor made this for me.) I painted the 
sides and ends a jade green. 

First I placed wallboard on window 
seat for protection, then six slats about 
the width of window on top, to allow the 
air to circulate underneath the tray, which 
I placed on top. 

I had a concrete pool made, using a 
large roaster as a form. It is longer than 
the roaster, but as one end set, the pan 
was moved along and the other end was 
shaped. It is made of the usual con- 
crete mixture, with waterproof cement. 
The pool is 29 inches long, 13 inches wide, 
inside measurements, and 9 inches deep. 
There is about 2 inches conerete on the 
hottom and 31% inches on sides. The sides 
and ends are tapered or beveled down, 
from the inside of the pool toward the 
outside about 5 inches. This gives a fin- 
ishing touch. 

After this hardened, I filled it with 
water and proceeded with the garden. I 
filled the tray on each side of pool with 
soil, composed of good loam, leaf mold, 
coarse sand, and peat moss. I put this 
all through a mason’s sieve, and mixed 
well. I piled dirt high up around pool 
and at ends where tray was higher at 
walls. JI placed several small limestone 
rocks, a couple up on edge toward pool, 
and as irregularly as possible. 

I planted Ivy, and trained it over edge 
of eonerete in front of pool, which soft- 
ened that stiff concrete look. I planted 
Wandering Jew on each side of back 
of pool, and trained it towards center. 
Near the pool on one side I have an Um- 
brella Plant that looks like a Palm tree, 
casting its reflection in the water. There 


are several varieties of Cactus, Hen and 
Chickens, a ferny-leaf Sedum, and Jade 
plants, all carelessly placed to give that 
natural growing effect. I have a few 
dwarf Begonias and Ageratum which give 
color. 

I have a small miniature fence painted 
white, as a background. On the edge of 
the pool, a boy is sitting with feet dang- 
ling in the water fishing. Under the 
shade of the Palm (Umbrella Plant), at 
his side, a girl is reelinine with a large 
sun hat on, and a small dog is laying at 
her side. I have refrained from using 
too many artificial images, ete., but these 
few give it the finishing touch. 

I allowed the pool to season well, 
changed water from time to time, was 
sure all the mineral salts were out of the 
eonerete. I once killed some large gold 
fish by putting them in my outdoor poo! 
too soon; so profited by my past expe- 
rience. I then put my fish in. The pool 
holds about 15 gallons of water. It is 
surprising how this much water affects 
the air in the room; it acts as a humidi- 
fier. 

I built this over a year ago and en- 
joyed the fussing around, rearranging my 
plants, bringing in new varieties and 
color from the greenhouse. The pool and 
rockery is greatly admired by all who 
see it, and I have received many compli- 
ments on it. This year I have 55 baby 
goldfish, several snails, and many snail 
eggs that have not hatched yet. Also 
some water plants and two water Hya- 
cinths. They are all doing nicely. 





Wintering Geraniums 


IFT Geraniums before frost affects 
them, but on no account cut either 
roots or tops until Sprine. Keep them 
quite dry at the root; in fact, if put 
away in an unheated room in October 
they may safely be left until February 
without any water. Then as the days 
lengthen divest them of all old dry leaves, 
and water sparingly until shoots begin to 
push, when they should be shaken out of 
the old soil and repotted, reducing both 
tops and roots at the same time. 

Old plants are preferable to young 
ones, being more floriferous and less in- 
clined to make exuberant leaf growth.— 
J. G., Hants, in Gardening Illustrated 
(English). 
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Rose 
O'S 


BY 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


OMEBODY will probably criticize 
the title above as doing violence to 
good English. For my part, I can’t 

see why we may not have “do’s,” because 
we certainly do have “don’ts;” and in the 
November FLOwrer Grower I discussed 
the “don’ts.” 

Whatever be the literary conclusion on 
my title, 1 am planning now to set forth 
affirmative things that may well be under- 
taken in the year 1934. 

NRA, so far, has not entered into rose- 
growing to any serious extent. I con- 
fess that I looked deeply into the basis 


of an interference several months ago 
when it became necessary to do two 
things. As Editor of the American Rose 


Annual, and a recent President of the 
American Rose Society, I had to go to 
East Texas to participate in the first 
rose festival conducted in Tyler, Texas, 
from which center some five millions or 
more of rose plants are annually sold, 
mostly in the North. Then after talking 
Roses twice in Dallas, after seeing Roses 
in new production in Arlington, I saw 
one very pleasing municipal rose garden, 
several excellent private rose gardens, and 
the beginning of a municipal rose garden 
in Fort Worth which is likely to be 
unique. All this was constructive, be- 
cause the large growers about Tyler want 
to make better Roses, the Dallas people 
want to increase and improve their own 
municipal rose garden, and the Fort 











Rose,—Autumn 


Rose,— 
President 
Herbert 
Hoover 


Especially 
referred to 
in the 
text of 
Dr. McFarland’s 


article 


Worth rose garden dedication in Trinity 
Park was entirely a forward outlook, be- 
cause the Roses were not yet planted. 

Then the other angle of consideration 
related to a careful inquiry as to how 
much competition with American rose 
growing could occur if the quarantine 
ban on the importation of Roses from 
abroad was lifted. I had to conclude 
that in this particular and under present- 
day efforts as to price, the United States 
could take care of herse!f pretty well. 

So my first definite affirmative sugges- 
tion is that we do go ahead in 1934—with 
or without NRA— in growing more Roses 
about our homes, and especially in insist- 
ing that each community with any self- 
respect establishes a municipal or public 
rose garden, preferably sustained by tax 
money, in which the most important of 
all woody garden-flowers can be fully 
enjoyed. Now that various codes are 
shortening hours of labor and increasing 
hours of leisure, the setting up of rose 
competition for some of these hours, 
which otherwise might be detrimentally 
absorbed by the anti-prohibitionists who 
want to see the country getting wetter all 
the time, is of the utmost importance. 
More Roses at home, more Roses in pub- 
lic, more rose knowledge, better rose care; 
a real recognition of the world quality of 
the Rose as an uplifter of the human race 
—all these are items that ought to move 
with speed in the new year. 

Another affirmative item is that if my 
survey of rose production, dealing with 
eighteen or twenty million plants likely 
to be marketed in 1934, is even approxi- 
mately accurate, this is a very good time 
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Roses have settled down 


to buy. 
siderably in price, but they won’t stay 
down. 

Another Do that I want to urge is the 


con- 


use of better rose plants. That Texas 
trip showed me that in the Tyler rose 
radius there were produced plants as 
good as the best and plants as bad as 
the worst, just as in other rose-growing 
regions. It took only a little effort *to 
trace the probable course of the sale of 
these plants. The smaller, poorer, meaner 
plants, by no means dependably true to 
label, were going to those who sell with 
extravagant claims at the lowest possible 
price. They will come through in various 
kinds of packages, good, bad and. indif- 
ferent—but mostly indifferent and bad— 
and they will be sold on the curbstones 
as well as in the ten-cent stores and else- 
where. It is certain that the purchaser 
won't get more than he pays for, in the 
long run, although occasionally he will 
‘*strike it rich’’ in having several good 
plants out of a dozen. I do urge, how- 
ever, that it is better to buy fair plants 
and buy them in such fashion that the 
buyer has a come-back at the seller. Any 
respectable rose merchant in the eastern 
states is willing to make good if his 
plants do not prove out, or if the label 
has been wrong. Almost invariably the 
higher-priced plant is much more sure to 
grow and is quite certain to be the va- 
riety bought. 

Another angle on this situation is the 
condition of the plant when it reaches 
the customer who ought to be ready to 
plant it. It may have done its best in 
the field and it may have been depleted 
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in its vitality from 10 to 90 per cent by 
improper exposure after digging, during 
its storing, packing, shipping, and open- 
ing at the garden. Here is where the 
dependability of the rose merchant looms 
large. He knows, or ought to know, just 
what he is shipping, how it has been 
handled, and what it may be expected 
to do. 

On the customer side there is a very 
important Do. If he is wise, he has got 
from the American Rose Society “What 
Every Rose Grower Should Know,” the 
litt'e primer which will guide him toward 
success with the least waste of time and 
effort. He ought to be planting with in- 
telligence and care, as well as with good 
soil and a shovel. All are needed! 

I must hesitate about the next Do be- 
cause I know I am a rose erank. My 
own disposition would be to try all the 
new things. “Hope springs eternal,” we 
all remember, and each year’s grist of 
about 150 new varieties, of which fully 
half are available in America, may give 
us another Radiance, another Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin, another Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber. So we'want to try the new 
things, and cranks like myself do_ it. 
Sadly we diseard within two years about 
three-fourths of what we have bought, 
but there is always the chance, one must 
remember. 

Another affirmative item is the hope 
that those who buy and plant Roses in 
1934 will know about those Roses and 
plant them intelligently. For a long time 
we went crazy over the Hybrid Tea Roses. 
If it wasn’t an Everbloomer—which is 
never true—it wasn’t a Rose. We neg- 
lected the sturdy old June Roses, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, that are yet the main- 
stay of any real rose garden. We over- 
looked the fine old dependables in the 
Bourbon, Bengal and China elasses, and 
we have paid but seant attention to the 
delightful dwarf Polvantha Roses, which 
keep blooming, and blooming, and bloom- 
ing. I have the hope, therefore, that in 
1934 rose planting will be more sensible 
than merely fashionable, and that some 
of these splendid old veterans will again 
come into the picture to be given place in 
extended rose plantings with those new 
things we are so sanguine about. 

A 1934 affirmative suggestion is to- 
ward acquainting oneself with color 
preferences. If I must have red Roses, 
and if I buy a dozen varieties that appeal 
to me in the catalogues, undoubtedly out 
of that dozen I will find a few, probably 
as many as a half-dozen, that are just 
right for my red desires. If I am en- 
amored (as most novelty-seeking rose 
lovers are), of the amber, orange Per- 
netiana group, then I ought to buy with 
discrimination, because I will certainly 
have to diseard later with sorrow! It 
was interesting to find in my Tyler visit 
that the dominant home Rose in that vi- 
cinity was President Herbert Hoover. 
There are at least ten new Roses of this 
type, with more or less of the dominating 
color, and some of them actually have 
plants that will grow easily and bloom 
freely. In picking Roses of this par- 
ticular hue, therefore, inquire as to the 
character of the plant on which these 
lovely flowers are to be produced. 

It is an old story in these articles, but 
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Old Roses I Have Known 


BY I. G. NOYES, ( Mass.) 


THE CINNAMON ROSE 
T the old homestead sixty years ago, 
we grew a few of the old-fashioned 
Roses. One was. the Cinnamon Rose, 
mentioned by Mrs. J. W. Fleming (Ill.), 
in the July number of the FLOWER 
Grower. The flowers were two inches or 
more in diameter, very double to the 
centers, petals crinkled and crammed in 
anyway, they were so double. 

We have in mind a very large bush 
growing by the fence in front of the 
house which was some distanee from the 
street; how old this bush was, we do not 
know for it was there before we were. 
It was never pruned but was left to grow 
its own riotous way, throwing out long 
reddish branches and stems, whieh in 
Season were covered with purplish-pink 
blossoms; almost every family in the 
neighborhood had Cinnamon Roses in 
their gardens. 

Our next-door neighbor had one that 
was grown in standard form (probably 
four feet high), stem perhaps over an 
inch in diameter at the base. It was a 
picture when in bloom. 


Botanically it is Rosa Cinnamomea. In 
Wood’s Botany it is mentioned as native 
of Oregon, in the seventh edition of 
Gray’s it is given as introduced from 
Eurasia. Probably this Rose may still be 
found in old gardens in the country, or 
around old cellar holes, that is all that is 
left of some happy homes. 


THE BLUSH ROSE 
One of our choicest Roses was the 
“Blush Rose.’ Never had a chance to 


study it botanically, but they were 
seraggly shrubs about three feet high; 
flowers large and double; and the name 
suggests the color—a pink blush—almost 
white. We had the care of the garden 
and used to be bothered with a worm that 
bored into the buds and spoiled them. 
The other Roses were not troubled that 
way; possibly we did not give the pests 
a chance to spread. 

A few weeks ago when riding in the 
country we helped ourselves to a small 
Rose Bush that was growing near a de- 
serted house. The bush resembled the 
“Blush Rose” in growth; perhaps it is; 
time will tell. It is growing nicely. 


THE SCOTCH ROSE 

We remember two other species that 
we tended. The Seotch Rose, Rosa 
Spinosissima (it certainly is spiny). 
The stems are covered with spines of 
two different lengths and diameters, 
needless to say that they were seldom 
picked for bouquets. The bushes grow 
about a foot high; leaves are smal’, re- 
semble those of Rosa Ottonis, and like 
it, the hips are black. Flowers are about 
two or more inches in diameter, white. 
Native of Europe. 


SWEET BRIER ROSE 

Rosa Rubiginosa, the Sweet Brier, or 
Eglantine, grows tall and much branched, 
and armed with reeurved prickles. Leaf- 
lets five to seven, from one-half to one 
inch long, and three-quarters as wide; 
fragrant when rubbed or bruised. We 
learn that there were about twenty-five 
varieties, both single and double, in the 
1850’s. The variety we had was single, 
pink in color, and from one inch to one 
inch and a quarter in diameter. 

We have collected this species growing 
wild in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Native of Europe. 


RUBUS ODORATUS 


Before we leave the old garden we want 
to call your attention to a companion of 
the Roses; it also belongs to the Rose 
Family. It is Rubus Odoratus. We 
knew it as Mulberry, though the common 
name is the purple-flowered raspberry. 
At the time of which we are writing it 
was said that the leaves were used to feed 
silkworms, that is the reason for the name 
of Mulberry. 

Rubus QOdoratus is a shrubby, herba- 
ceous perennial, growing three to four 
feet high; leaves are three to five lobed, 
and five to six inches in diameter. There 
are no prickles, but the branches and 
Calyx are covered with glandular-viscid 
hairs. Flowers are showy, purplish-pink, 
two inches in diameter. This Rubus is a 
native of the U. S. We have collected it 
in the Berkshire mountains in Massachu- 
setts, and judging from the locality it 
would need a neutral or acid soil when 
cultivated. We have not seen it in gar- 
dens for many years. It is native from 
Nova Scotia, in the north, to Michigan. 





again I urge that some of my readers do 
plant Roses in comparative shade and see 
what happens to them. Give them a good 
root-run in deeply-prepared soil, but 
don’t be afraid to use the shelter of a 
shrub, or a tree, or an evergreen, so long 
as it is not notoriously surface-rooting. 
This means that these Roses can be 
planted in odd corners in the shrubbery 
and in the border about the driveway, 
near the home—wherever there is some 
shade and shelter—and in the assurance 
that delightful color will result. These 
words are written on a November morn- 
ing with all the Roses at Breeze Hill 
encased in crystal, following a freezing 
rain; yet I did have perfect Gruss an 


Teplitz, one sturdy Etoile de Hollande, 
and many of the charming hundred-year- 
old pink Hermosa. All of these had been 
tucked into shrubbery corners which they 
certainly have brightened the Summer 
through. 

Now my last Do is as strenuous as I 
ean make it. Do give Roses to your 
friends, because they will then be bet- 
tered by them and will become rose 
growers, I hope. Do invite your friends 
to see your Roses. Do visit friends who 
have Roses. Do begin to use the enor- 
mous social value of the flower which 
years ago that splendid man, George A. 
Parker, said was “God’s love letter to 
His children.” 
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Mentzelia,—Rock Lily 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


ENTZELIA, also known as Rock 

Lily, and Prairie Lily, is a beau- 

tiful and interesting plant, native 
of Nebraska, and seems to delight in its 
chalky soil. In fact, in South-Central 
Nebraska, where I saw it growing, it is 
found nowhere else but upon the chalk- 
rock hillsides and prairies. A number of 
plants of Mentzelia, strewn upon one of 
these white-chalk cliffs, the fairy-like 
buds and starry blossoms, gleaming 
among the green foliage in the early twi- 
light, is a breath-taking and never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. 

Mentzelia was named after C. Mentzel, 
a botanical author of Brandenburg, in 
the seventeenth century. About forty 
species are known, mostly being found in 
the western part of America. The plant 
pictured and described in this article is 
of the species nuttalia nuda. 

The plants are small, shrubby, hardy 
annuals, growing to a height of about two 
feet, and a spread of perhaps three to 
five feet in circumference. The stems are 
very rigid and upright, with tenacious 
barbed hairs. The leaves, also hairy, are 
coarsely toothed or pinnated, and are 
very attractive. 

The lovely waxen flowers, having nine 


entirely-separate pointed petals, are a 
deep creamy-white, almost a delicate yel- 
low. The profusion of slender hair-like 
stamens, are very bright yellow, standing 
very erect from the center. The bud be- 
fore opening is exquisitely-long and 
pointed. 

Mentzelia blooms only at night. As a 
rule the buds begin to open between five 
and six o’clock in the evening and close 
before sunrise. However, the evening 
that we obtained our photographs, not a 
bud had begun to open at six. We were 
compelled to wait nearly an hour for their 
blooming, but the spreading of the blos- 
som is quite rapid when once begun. 
Before the darkness fell every lovely bud 
had opened into an equally lovely flower, 
and we left the spot knowing that we 
had been permitted to view one of na- 
ture’s greatest miracles. 





On page 12 will be found a Garden 
Club Program for January. It is our 
intention to continue this from month to 
month, and it will be illustrated when the 
subject matter allows. Garden Clubs 
often have difficulty in arranging pro- 
grams, and these suggestions in detail 
wi'l be found helpful. 


Our North Window Garden 


] OFTEN hear people say they cannot 
have a Window Garden in winter 
because they have only North windows. 
I have only two windows in my living 
room, and they are both on the North 
side, but we always have a very pretty 
window garden all Winter. 

The windows are of medium _ size, 
twenty inches apart and fourteen inches 
from the floor. I made a bench the 
length of both windows and the space 
between and eighteen inches wide. Made 
a box twenty by fifteen and five inches 
deep to fit in between the windows, 
painted it a light green and filled it with 
garden soil with a covering of an ineh or 
so of lake sand. In one end I settled a 
two-lb. butter crock for a miniature lake 
in which we kept three tinv minnows 
taken from the ereek, a small celluloid 
turtle and frog and a spray of Wandering 
Jew. A canyon of pretty stones which 
we had collected was made about the 
middle o2 the box with a tiny log bridge 
crossing it to the lake. In the other end 
of the box I planted a small plant each 
of Sanseviera and Stapelia Hursuta, 
using a couple of stones for rocks and 
some of the little toy animals which we 
vet at the ten cent stores. 

On each side of the box before the 
windows I arrange my house plants, a 
beautiful Jade Plant or Japanese Rubber 
Tree, a medium-sized plant of Sanseviera, 
a pot of striped Wandering Jew, one of 
the common Inch Ivy (which grew to the 
height of eleven feet during the Winter 
and was trained up around the windows), 
several Cacti, and later on a pot of Jack- 
In-The-Pulpit which made an odd and 
beautiful addition. The “Jacks” were 
taken up when in bloom and planted in 
a shady spot till the latter part of Au- 
gust, when they were taken up and planted 
four bulbs in a nine-inch pot, in good 
rich soil. I left them outside till they 
froze hard, then put them down eellar to 
gradually thaw out. In about three 
weeks they were placed in the window 
and given plenty of water. They soon 
sent up shoots and grew rapidly. In Jan- 
uary they began to bloom, the flowers 
were as large as any in the woods. 

I have thirteen varieties of Cacti, but 
only two grow during the Winter. One 
is of the Echinocereus family, the other 
a native of Nebraska. Both grow all 
Winter, stopping growth eariy in the 
Summer. The others, although not grow- 
ing in Winter, make a good showing and 
require very little care. 

I have a large plant of Floral Star 
Fish (Stapelia Hursuta) a_ succulent 
which is mentioned and a picture shown 
on page 261 of the June, 1933, issue of 
“Flower Grower.” It doesn’t grow in my 
North windows but is an odd and beauti- 
ful plant the year round. It grows 
rapidly and blooms freely at all times in 
a warm sunny window and being of easy 
culture I often wonder why it is not 
grown more extensively. 

Our window garden is a joy and 
pleasure to us all Winter and we receive 
many compliments on it. And the best 
of it is that it doesn’t cost us a cent, 
just a little work and thought.. 


Outve Ernet Sprincer, (Ohio) 
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Pacific Beach, Calif., as described in the text 


Suitable Plants for Lath House Culture 


HERE are many plants that 

thrive well grown in the Lath 

House besides the lovely Begonias, 

so I will tell you of some that | 
have tried out this past Summer. Most 
all are found at the florists and a few 
are grown from seed. Last Spring I had 
a new Lath House built, 60x20 feet and 
8 feet high. The lath were spaced the 
width of a lath apart as that lets in 
enough sun and still gives enough shade 
from the hot sun. 

The Lilies, except the Madonna, did not 
do as well as out in the garden, but other 
things grew much better. The ground 
was well spaded and enriched with old 
fertilizer, that I had saved from year to 
year, and with plenty of leaf-mould 
mixed in. I had a load of old weather- 
worn rocks brought up from the bay to 
edge the beds. 

Along the edge close to the rocks I 
planted Streptocarpus; lavender and 
pink. They did well and clumps increased 
in size and bloomed continuously from 
June until December. 

Fuehsias do well under lath. I planted 
mine at the east end where they got the 
morning sun through the erevices of the 
lath. 

The long-spurred hybrid Columbines 
made an exceptional growth, and were 
four feet tall and bloomed profusely. 
They ranged in colors of dainty pink, red, 
blue and pure white. 

The blue clump with edges of the blue 


Campanula Isophylla was lovely. I had 
four varieties of the Campanula _Iso- 
phylla. Three blue and one white. The 


C. 1. Mayii with its whitish dusty-green 
leaf, and darker blue than the others, was 
the strongest grower, though the white 
variety made a large clump and did not 
spread as the others. 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


The Blue Velvet Plant has done well 
and is three feet tall and is budded. This 
is botanically known as Gynure aurantica, 
and is a winter-bloomer. I always had 
to fight the aphis on it when grown under 
glass, but here it seems to be free from 
any thing of the kind. The leaves are a 
blue, velvety texture, changeable in differ- 
ent light. 

There is also a Santa Paula, called the 
African Violet, a native of Africa and a 
winter-bloomer. The flowers are a deep 
roval blue with stamens of yellow. A 
plant of this, given right care, will make 
a large clump. It is propagated from 
the leaf, the stem end being stuck in sand. 

The Epidendrums, climbing Orchids, do 
well in the Lath House. They ean be 
trained on a frame, and will grow long 
branches on the ends of which comes a 
cluster of small red or yellow flowers. 
Many grow them in a wall basket and let 
the long stems hang down the sides. The 
flowers remain a long time on_ the 
branches. 

One might be able to grow some of the 
Cypripediums. I haven’t tried those yet, 
though I saw one blooming in another 
Lath House and it looked thrifty and 
strong. The flower was small, of a green- 
ish hue, smaller than the Cypripedium 
Insigne. The latter I have under glass 
and the flower is quite large, green with 
bronzy overeast and the upper petal is 
white-rimmed. 

The Guzmania lingulata, that resembles 
a pineapple in growth, will grow either 
in a wall basket or in a pot, and the 
bloom is very odd and striking.. The 
bloom stalk comes up from the center of 
the plant and is about eighteen inches 
high. It is covered with leaf-like growth 
of brilliant red, and the reai flower comes 
out at the tip end of the stalk and is a 


royal blue. The Guzmania is a native of 
Chili and belongs to the Bromiliads. 

The Bilbergias belong to the same 
family and the B. nutens is quite common 
here. It is best grown in a wall basket, 
as the flower droops down over the side 
like a Fuchsia. The stem and sheath are 
pink. The flower is a deep-blue, with 
center of petal green. It will bloom in 
Winter, from December until February. 

The Impatiens Sultanas are perfectly 
happy in the Lath House. They are con- 
tinuous bloomers and we find them now 
in many delicate shades (pink, salmon 
and reds), the old magenta has been dis- 
earded. A new one from the South has 


a light-green leaf edged with cream. 
Some of the center leaves will be all 


cream color. The flower is a deep-pink 


and is a decided acquisition to the 
collector. 
Then there is the old well known 


Olivera that will make an immense 
growth of six feet or more if you ean 
give it the room. This has a large laven- 
der flower and will form seed pods like 
the Touch-me-nots. 

In a long box, six feet long, one foot 
wide, and eight inches deep, I have. a 
Thunbergia Gibsonii. This will either 
climb or droop over the sides. The 
flowers are very handsome of self-colored 
orange. In the same box are growing 
the blue and white Achimines and Isolo- 
mas. These do well either in boxes or 
set directly in the beds. The flowers seem 
larger when they have more root room, 
and the little bulbs multiply rapidly. 

A little African bulb that belongs to 
the Brodiaea, and is known as Triteleais, 
is a novelty and grows well in the lath 
house beds. The flower is white, tinted 
lavender, and though there is but one 
flower to a stem, they remain for a long 
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time and new ones keep coming out. They 
call it Spring Glory in Africa. 

I had a Thalictrum Dipterocarpum that 
grew eight feet tall, with many branches, 
and such beautiful sprays of its lilae 
flowers; but to my dismay, I found a 
gopher had dug into the bed and eaten off 
the roots. I have two others now coming 
along and woe be to Mr. Gopher if he 
makes a meal off of these. 

The Grape Hyacinths are growing 
nicely, but have not bloomed as yet. 
There are two Marantas; one a striped- 
leaved variety, with small white flowers in 
the leaf axils; the other a light-green 
leaf, blotched with white, and a spray of 
tiny blue flowers. Close to these are the 
Ruellas. R. Formosa with bright-pink 
flowers and R. Devosiana with pale-blue 
flowers. The foliage of these are striped 
with a lighter green along the veins. 
These look nice when planted in a hang- 
ing or wall basket so the branches can 
droop over the sides. 

The Ophiopogon, has leaves like the 
ribbon grass, but the flowers are on a 
spray and white. 

Cinerarias, both the Stellata and hy- 
brids like the Lath shade. Other plants 
vrowing, are Sanseverias, Primroses, Ca- 
melias, Crotons, Clivia, Aspedistras, 
Anthericums, Heucherias, Beloperone 
gutta, Coleus, and a vine belonging to the 
Asparagus group, Semele Androgyna 
with small, fragrant, white flowers, 
followed by small seeds. 

Ceropegia in a ‘hanging basket, and 
Spironema fragrans, often called Dutch- 
man’s Pipe, as the end of the stalk turns 
up like a pipe. The flowers are fragrant, 
and it belongs to the Tradeseantia group. 

In cold countries where the plants have 
to be taken in in Winter, the Lath House 
could be used during the Summer and I 
believe this shade would prove of great 
benefit to tender plants. 





Moving Oriental Poppies 

HILE listening over the radio to 

Helen Fisher, of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
in one of her flower talks, I heard her say 
that Oriental Poppies could be trans- 
planted in the Spring, provided the work 
was done before the middle of April. 

So the last day of February being a 
nice warm day, I moved nine old clumps. 
I left the dirt on them as much as pos- 
sible, but the dirt fell entirely off of some 
of them. Every clump not only lived, but 
bloomed. 

In this old bed I moved the Poppies 
from, I had also planted some Tiger Lily 
bulblets; so wishing to move them both 
I tried to separate them as best I could, 
for I find it is almost impossible to get 
all the Lily bulbs out and also the Poppy 
roots, so wherever either are left they 
come up again. I guess I will always 
have that combination, and I hear some- 
one say, “What a funny color combina- 
tion!”; but it really is not so bad if one 
is short of room, as the Poppies have 
bloomed and the foliage has died down 
before the Tiger Lilies have even budded. 

Spring transplanting of Oriental Pop- 
pies proved very successful with me. But 
I think the work should be done as early 
as the soil can be worked. . 

Mrs, ArTHUR CLAYPOLE, ( Mo.) 
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Winter Care of Cacti 


BY L. C. in Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 


ANY people are under the im- 

pression that Cacti need no at- 

tention whatsoever, and conse- 
quently their plants seldom survive the 
second season. Winter is a dangerous 
time in the life of the Cactus, but when 
proper conditions of temperature, water, 
ete., are given they will thrive. It is 
the purpose of this article to deal with 
the winter care of these tough-skinned 
succulents. 

Some Cacti are indigenous to cold 
climates and during the Winter months 
lie under a blanket of snow, whipped by 
bitter winds. Nature has endowed them 
to withstand the cold of the Southwest, 
but they will perish quickly if left out 
over the Winter in the Middle West. It 
is not the low temperature that would 
play havoe with them, but the excessive 
dampness, combined with cold. In St. 
Louis, and generally the Middle West, 
all Cacti which have been planted out- 
of-doors during the Summer months 
should be brought inside about the end 
of September. The dead line is October 
1, after which good weather cannot be 
assured and frosts are likely. 

Probably the greatest mistake of most 
Cacti culturists is that of keeping the 
plants at too high a temperature during 
Winter. Plants kept in warm rooms tend 
to grow and when growing they require 
water. However, when given water the 


chances for blooms the following year 
are very small. It should be borne in 
mind that many Cacti naturally live in 
regions of cold Winters and that low 
temperatures mean suspension of growth. 
Nature has thus provided a season of 
rest for Cacti, and they do best if left 
dormant for a few months. Keep them 
in a cool place (about 50° F.) and in a 
dry atmosphere. 

In their active (vrowing 
period) Cacti are able to store sufficient 
water in their stems for protection 
against many months of drought, and 
when watered abundantly in their rest- 
ing period there is great danger of rot. 
The best method of watering is to set 
the plants in a bath-tub filled with water 
to within half inch of the rims of the 
pots and leave them there until moisture 
shows through ‘he soil. This method 
should be used tor those Caeti kept in 
living-rooms, and if the plants are thor- 
oughly soaked it need only be done 
every two to three weeks. The plants 
that are wintered in cool basements 
should be watered sparingly once a 
month. 

Sunlight plays an important role in 
plant life but sinee sun cannot be as- 
sured in Winter, give all the light pos- 
sible by keeping the plants in a window 
recess. Air is another important factor 
which should not be overlooked. 
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Watering Cacti From Below 





Flower Syrowew 


Brighten the Corners 


BY IVA REED, (N. Y.) 


HAD never thought I cared for Win- 
ter bouquets, thinking I preferred 
things that are growing. But I am 


I 


learning to scorn nothing;—that every- 
thing has its place. 

One day, early in the Winter, in my 
friend’s room, I saw some wild-rose hips, 


in a home-made card basket. And I saw 
other things there, that sent me home with 
new ideas. 

One of my Christmas gifts was a shin- 
ing yellow pottery wall vase. I hung it 
near a corner and placed some paper 
flowers in it, and the whole brightened 
that end of the room surprisingly. Paper 
flowers were something else I didn’t 
formerly appreciate. 

Then I longed for something from the 
out-of-doors. From my window I saw a 
clump of milk-weed pods. So I brought 
them in and removed what seeds and 
down remained, after the work of the 
fall winds. Going farther away to our 
woods, I eame back with a branch from 
a damaged hemlock tree, a few winter- 
berries, for I didn’t want to rob the Birds, 
and just a very few rose-hips, I already 
had some bittersweet berries. 

I put the rose-hips with a bit of hem- 
lock in a glass vase and set it on the 
dresser in the dining room. I designed 
a corner basket and made it from heavy 
eard, then covered it with bits of bright- 
colored paper and a bird picture, and two 
coats of shellac. I hung it in a dark 
corner with some pods, just as nature 
tinted them,—pretty dull gray outside 





upright winterberries, some bittersweet 
hanging down over the basket, and just 
a little of the hemlock in among them to 
finish the picture. 

I was so much pleased with that, I 
made a little wall-vase of ecard, with 
bright paper covering, and varnished, 
which I hung in a guest-room with a little 
bouquet. 

Next I made a standing basket. I 
covered this with some tan and gold wall 
paper and shellac. Into this went a big 
bouquet for a winter window for a dif- 
ferent room. My latest interest is a little 
basket to hang in a lighter room, to hold 
a few dried weeds. Goldenrod is too 
large. Some fine white wild Aster, dipped 
in thin warm starch and sprinkled with 
artificial snow, is just right size and 
bright and cheery. 

TO ASSEMBLE BASKETS 
Wall Vase—Use a strong needle and coarse 


thread, No. 8 cotton. Sew front and back to- 
gether, beginning at B, and sew to A, first one 


side, then the other. If corners do not meet 
evenly trim with shears. Hang by hole C in 
back. I form this by pushing tip of shears 


through center of tiny circle marked on back, 
then turning around several times to make hole 
round. We use pasteboard boxes which had 
become a little shabby from use, for founda- 
tion, and the front of this vase needs to be 
quite soft, or when. sewed to back, the back 
will twist, ruining shape of vase. 

Small Wall Basket—-Sew front and back to- 
gether. C to D, both sides, sew in bottom, 
straight side to back, and curved side to front, 
at D to D. 

Corner Basket—Sew back pieces together, G 
to G and E to E. Then ‘sew in bottom E to F 
of basket O to E to F of bottom, then sew 
front to back, F to F, and bottom to front, 
F to F. Hangs by opening in handle. 

Standing Basket—Sew each end to front, L 
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tom. Sew along bottom of ends at M to M, sO 
that they come together at N and oO. Sew 
handle by the ends to top of ends, at X._ Sew 
handle on inside of basket. 

General—Preliminary to covering, front 
sides, bottom, whatever is to be exposed to 
view, may be completely covered with plain 
thin paper, such as dry goods are wrapped 
with, put on smoothly by means of glue and 
rubbed smooth, for wrinkles would show 
through the next paper—or merely the line 
of thread may be covered with strips—such 
as the gummed tape which merchants use to 
hold packages closed. The final cover is at- 
tached by means of glue. The bright little 
pieces can be all sizes and shapes, like the 
glass vases covered with colored tissue, or all 
cut on the square, diamond, octagon or prism. 

These baskets are not intended for holding 
water. The Winter bouquets are all put in dry 
and will keep nice all Winter, or for quite a 
long time, and when soiled are disposed of and 
something else used. 





Garden Club Program for 
January 


ANUARY is the month of the new 

seed catalogues, and that means ex- 
citement among garden enthusiasts. The 
January Club Meeting can start the new 
year by introducing a “Seed Catalogue 
Round Table.” All members should 
bring their seed catalogues and prepare 
themselves for a good all-around discus- 
sion of what new things are being offered 
in 1934. By following the Outline be- 
low, the leader of the meeting can easily 
keep the discussion within logical bounds. 


This is also a good time to start a 
garden notebook. Enter the names of 
the seeds and shrubs you intend trying 
this coming season and keep a complete 
record of their development, ultimate sue- 
cess, or the cause of failure. Jot down 
all information gained at each Club Meet- 
ing; and, if the year’s Program is well 
planned, your notebook will be a valu- 
able source of information at the end of 
the year. 


JANUARY GARDEN CLUB MEETING 
OUTLINE 


SEED CATALOGUE ROUND TABLE 


A. New Seeds being offered. 
1. ANNUALS. 


Aster. (The new 
Salmon) 

Antirrhinum Hybrids. 
garden) 

Sweet Wivelsfield. 
like Dianthus) 

Double Orange California Poppy. 

Lilac Queen Alyssum. (Nice lavender 
colar) 

Agathea. (Sky-blue Cineraria-like 
flowers) 

Miniature Yellow Cosmos. (For the 
rock garden) 

Lavatera. (The annual Mallow) 


surprise Golden 
(For the rock 


(A Sweetwilliam- 


2. PERENNIALS, 


Rock Garden Ageratum. 
Centaurea Macrocephala and Mon- 
tana. (Yellow and blue cornflow- 


ers) 
Dianthus Allwoodii alpinus. 
Delphinium, yellow Zalil. 
Gentiana lutea. (Yellow Gentian) 
Linum flavum. (Yellow Flax) 


B. Flowering Shrubs. 


1. NATURAL PLANTING. (The method used 
whenever you have room) 


Weigela Eva Rathke. (6 ft. high 
with crimson flowers) 

Vitex Incisa. (Lavender-blue flowers 
and fragrant leaves) 

African Tamarix. (8-10 ft. high with 
pink flowers) 

French Pussy Willow. 

Pearl Bush. Exochorda Grandiflora. 
(White flowers in May) 


2. ESPALIER. (Method of planting for very 
small garden) 


Scarlet Japanese Quince. 

Cornus rubra. (The pink-flowering 
Dogwood) 

Dwarf Bush Cherry. 

Double Flowering Crab. 
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C. Rare Seeds. 
1. SOURCES. 


Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 

Woodvale Nursery, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Little Plant Farms, R-8. Fox Lake, 
Wis. 

The Leman Gardens, Faribault, Minn. 

af a anes Nursery Co., Exeter, 
I 


Gordon Ainsley, Campbell. Calif. 
Geo. D. Aiken, Box F. G., Putney, Vt. 
D. Old Standbys. 
1. ANNUALS. 


Baleony Petunias. 

Ageratum. (Both the blue and the 
white) 

Calendulas. 

Nicotiana. 

Larkspur. 

Secabiosa. (Old fashioned pin-cushion 
flower) 

Salvia. 

Stocks. 

Verbena. 

Zinnias. (Giant, Lilliput, and Pico- 
tee) 

2. PERENNIALS. 


Delphinium. (Hybrids, Wrexham, and 
Belladonna) 
Phlox. 
Chrysanthemum. 
Coreopsis. 

Oriental Poppy. 
Columbine. (Mrs. 
spurred hybrids) 
Canterbury Bells. 

Sweet William. 
Violas. 


(The red and the blue) 
(The seven week variety) 


Scott’s long- 





Winter Watchfulness 


|? seems strange, now that through ex- 
perience I have learned better, I ever 
could have believed there was nothing 
more to do in the Garden after the Dahlia 
and Gladiolus bulbs were safely housed 
and all the dead stalks and leaves had 
been placed on the humus pile, ready to 
begin their task of rotting, in order to 
continve their mission on earth, of feed- 
ing the hungry plants later on. 

When walking through our Pennsyl- 
vania garden one warm Christmas day, 
disappointed that we were not having 
an old-fashioned Christmas with its usual 
snow, I was rudely awakened from the 
restful thought that I could forget gar- 
den dvties for a while, by noticing that 
my prized Lupine and Monkshood bulbs 
were all sitting on top of the earth. 

Now the secret was out. The freezing 
and thawing made the upheaval. and 
that was the reason I was always losing 
some plants every winter. It was my 
own fault for not having been more alert. 

I earefully pressed them back in the 
earth and gave them a liberal coating of 
coal ashes. I then examined the rest of 
the garden and found De'phinium, 
Columbine, and many other plants needed 
the same treatment. 

When dividing the Japanese Iris in 
September, I was careful to obey instruec- 
tions to plant them about two inches 
deeper than originally planted and to 
cover with salt hay, or leaves; otherwise, 
they also would likely have been out 
of the ground ready to die before Spring. 

Ever since that dav, at least onee a 
week I make a tour of the garden (when 
practicable to do so) to make sure that 
some of my little family are not getting 
ahead of me. 

The hardy Jasmine growing in a shel- 
tered corner against a wall, is always a 
joy to me. Branches brought in before 
Christmas break out soon into bloom, and 
in warm Winters, I often find the golden 
blossoms -in February and March. 


ELLes JARRETT, (Penna.) 


Flower 
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My Experience With Delphinium Crown-Rot 


BY MRS. FRANK LEININGER, (Minn.) 
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A Watkin Samuel Seedling Delphinium 


INETEEN hundred and thirty-two 
N and nineteen hundred and thirty- 
three have been history-making 
years as far as Delphinum experience is 
concerned. It seems so strange that a 
tiny plant which will stand being heaved 
entirely out of the ground during a mild 
spell in Winter or early Spring, yet live 
and flourish after being poked back into 
the ground, will quail and die in a few 
hours, entirely decomposed from the 
crown down, by intense heat. A plant 
that will stand 30° below zero and come 
through with flying colors, may die miser- 
ably when the mercury hovers around 
100° above zero. About three days of 
this heat and then the trouble begins. 
May 15, 1932, I transplanted to the 
open garden several! hundred choice 
Delphinum seedlings. Growing condi- 
tions were ideal, the young plants became 
established and grew rapidly, but about 
July 1st, we were suffering intense heat 
every day; no rain, no cool breezes. 
After the sultry nights I began to lose the 


young Delphiniums. Every morning I 
noticed several plants. These plants 
would be entirely wilted, their tops lying 
flat on the ground and could be remove: 
with no effort, since the crown and roots 
were entire'y decomposed. This was the 
first time I had ever seen anything like 
it. Thinking they needed water, I gave 
them all a thorough soaking (that is, 
all the remaining live plants). My ob- 
servations next morning proved conclu- 
sively that the soaking I had given them 
was all wrong, there was an appalling 
number of wilted plants. 

One thing that I had noticed from 
time to time, led me to try my next ex- 
periment. During the hottest part of 
the day, I would notice a plant here and 
there that seemed to have moist soil 
around it; those plants always died. This 
was when the surrounding soil was very 
dry, and before I had given them their 
fatal soaking. 

Powdered Sulphur and Hydrated Lime 
are fool-proof remedies in my garden 
work. I earefully removed the soil from 
around the plants and dusted Sulphur 
thickly around the erowns, not having 
enough Sulphur, I finished up with Hy- 
drated Lime. 

Strange to say, the loss for several days 
was practically nil. Feeling very smart, 
I decided to hoe a little, and in hoeing, I 
naturally threw some soil close up against 
the crowns. Understand, the crowns had 
no soil on top, but just around them. 
But that was enough. In less than two 
days the same old story started all over 
again. This time I cleared the _ soil 
entirely away from their crowns leaving 
the plants anchored only by their roots, 
and made sure that a ring of Sulphur or 
Lime (it didn’t seem to make any differ- 
ence in results) an inch in diameter sur- 
rounded the plant. I saved all the rest 
of those plants. 

Very early in May, 1933, T again trans- 
planted a large nvmber of huskv little 
seedlings on new clean ground. Every- 
thing went beautifully until along in 
June when the Mereury climbed to 100° 
or more every day. One morning T dis- 
covered a large number of dead plants. 
Upon examination IT found that the ex- 
cessive rains of the season had in several 
eases washed soil over the crowns. T lost 
no time in clearing away the soil so 
thoroughly that the plants held only by 
their roots. I dusted the lower leaves, 
the crowns, and the soil around the 
plants with Sulphur, watched them eare- 
frlly and my loss afterward was very 
light. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three was 
the first season that two- and three-vear- 
old clumps were affected: a few went all 
at once, others were save’ when bvt one 
or two snrouts were wilted. Using a 
sharp knife I ent down and cleared away 
the moldy-smel'ing mass, then dusted very 
heavily with Hydrated Lime, left the 
place dug out, entirely uncovered. 

I found that it didn’t pay to dig the 
whole clump and reset after cleaning 
away the bad part; the shock or some- 
thing killed the whole plant. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


HE first week of the new year al- 
ways initiates the most enjoyable 
period of the gardening year, the 
pre-digging months of arm-chair garden- 
ing. During the next few days, the eat- 
alogues will begin to arrive, and through 
the long, late winter evenings we can 
garden to our heart’s content, without 
onee thinking of the spectres of bugs and 
drought and back-breaking shovels. 
In these catalogues there will be listed 


promises of new and unusual garden 
treasures that may be ours during the 


months that lie just ahead. But like all 
promises, some will be true and some will 
be false. Just as parents always think 
their own children are best, so plant 
breeders and originators become enthusi- 
astic about their discoveries, so enthu- 
siastic that they fail to see their short- 
comings. 

Yet even the old hand at gardening is 
likely to lose his judgment as he walks 
along row after row of a new species 
being groomed for introduction. This 
is one of the great adventures of gar- 
dening. Nothing is quite so perfect as 
the field of some new thing from which 
every off-type plant has been carefully 
rouged in hopes that those that remain 
will breed true. 

Each year, however, the commercial 
growers and dealers supplement their ex- 
amination of the plants in the field with 
an independent appraisal of the value of 
new varieties for introduction during the 
following year. And since seed for all 
but one of the new things was not avail- 
able to me for test, I am taking the judg- 
ment of this All-American Flower Com- 
mittee of the A.S.T.A. on the merits of 
these 1934 introductions; supplementing 
this judgment with observations of those 
I have seen growing. 

A NEW SPECIES OF CALENDULA 

Strangely enough, the first-place win- 
ner was not an unintroduced variety, 
since several seedsmen in America and 
England offered seeds of Calendula Chry- 
santha (some catalogued it as Sunshine) 
during the Spring of 1933. Also, I am 
surprised that a Calendula should be eon- 
sidered the first All-American flower, 
since Calendulas do not do well over so 
large an area of these United States. 

Yet where it will grow, certainly Cal- 
endula Chrysantha is an outstanding 
flower. It really does resemble a Chry- 
santhemum, with its loosely-formed, long 
petaled flowers of clear buttercup yellow, 
borne on thirty-inch stems. These are 
nearly four inches across, incurved at the 
center and reflexed at the edge. 

Since it originated in Australia, per- 
haps this species will do well in the Middle 
West, although past failures with Calen- 
dulas suggest caution. 

A “DIE-CUT” PETUNIA 

While ranking second in the voting, 
Petunia Pink Gem promises even more 
to American horticulture than the first- 


place winner. Here is a bedding Petunia 
that actually looks machine-made, so per- 


BY R. M. CARLETON 


fect and uniform are its  six-inch-high 
plants. Unfortunately, as yet the color 
is rather weak, and not the clear, bright 
rose of Rose-of-Heaven or Rosy Morn. 
But it varies enough from seed so that 
we can hope for selections for darker, 
clearer color. This is one plant of which 
seed must be ordered early (if it is 
offered at all) since I am told that the 
originator has sold all available stock, 
and one large seed house was unable to 
obtain enough seed for its own tests. 
LARKSPUR ROSAMOND 
The third-place winner will give us a 
real peek into the future, since while it 
was entered for 1934 introduction, the 





Photo courtesy W. A. Burpee 


Chrysanthemum-Flowered Calendula 
“Sunshine” 


1933 seed crop was so short that this 
variety cannot be introduced until 1935. 
This is a new double annual Larkspur 
‘alled Rosamond, a tall, vigorous grower 
of lovely clear self rose color. It is of 
the stock-flowered type. 
AN UNUSUAL SPECIES 

While most of the other winners were 
improved varieties of well-known types, 
the fourth-place winner was a Linaria, a 
genus which is not at all common in 
America. Linaria Fairy Bouquet lives up 
to its name, resembling a fairy’s bouquet 
of Snapdragons. The sturdy flower spikes 
are eight inches tall, and come in a be- 
wildering range of color, including violet, 
carmine, scarlet, lavender, rose, pink, sal- 
mon, eream, yellow, white, and many 
other shades. The colors are exceedingly 
bri'liant. Linarias make fine cut-flowers 
for low bouquets, being much more satis- 
factory for this purpose than the large- 
flowered dwarf Snapdragons with their 
clumsy spikes. Linarias are also fine for 
pots, window boxes and bedding. 


A BRILLIANT VERBENA 


Fifth place was given to a plant which 
is neither large-flowered nor distinctive 
in habit. Yet Verbena Dannebrog is so 
brilliant in color that it won over its 
nearest competitor by a good margin. The 
medium-sized flowers are of that brilliant 
searlet hue which will carry clear across 
the garden in spite of whatever color may 
be planted near it. Add to that a large 
white contrasting eye, and it is easy to 
imagine how striking this new Verbena 
really is. It is of dwarf habit and best 
used as a bedding plant. 

THIS YEAR’S GIANT ASTER 

Almost every year has seen the intro- 
duction of some new giant annual Aster. 
This year’s edition is a larger California 
Giant, which sometimes has a few less 
petals than the old type, although the 
blooms may be nearly an inch larger. It 
crows about three feet tall, and comes 
in the usual Aster colors in mixture. It 
was a chanee by-product secured by a 
California Aster specialist while improv- 
ing the California Sunshine type. 

IMPROVED ANNUAL CANTERBURY BELLS 

Last year saw a great advance in the 
old biennial Canterbury Bell, when one 
specialist introduced an annual variety. 
This year selections will be offered in 
separate colors. The first is a dark 
violet-blue called Liberty Bell. A comple- 
mentary-colored companion variety is 
Angeles Bell, a clear rose-colored sort. 

The annual varieties bloom in six 
months from seed, which means that seed 
sown inside in Mareh or April will pro- 
duce blooming plants by August or Sep- 
tember. They grow about two feet high, 
and under good culture will bear up to 
six spikes of flowers. 

FRINGED, GIANT-FLOWERED 
PETUNIAS 


DOUBLE, 


One of gardening’s most annoying 
facts is that double Petunias from seed 
are so unsatisfactory. Even the best 
strains sometimes throw as many as 95% 
single flowers. 

But those infinitely clever flower hy- 
bridizers, the Japanese, have been work- 
ing on this problem, and now have a 
strain which they say will give practically 
100% doubles. What is more, Petunia, 
Maximum Double Fringed throws at least 
60% fringed flowers, while 60% of all 
the flowers are of the giant type. This 
means that a fair percentage of the flow- 
ers will be giant-flowered, fringed, and 
full double. The color range is limited, 
being mostly light pastel shades, with an 
oceasional purple. Of course, particu- 
larly choice specimens can be propagated 
by means of cuttings. 


MORE NEW VARIETIES NEXT MONTH 


The limitation of space prevents my 
telling about all the varieties in the 
A.S.T.A. report. Next month eight addi- 
tional varieties will be described, some of 
them even more interesting to me than 
the gold medal winners. 
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A 
Beloved — 
Landmark 


BY PATIENCE M. LEAVER 
(California) 


INDLY valiant, an Eucalyptus 
tree of nearly three score years 


stands on the outskirts of Los 
Angeles, California. This great tree 


bears its leaves and branches one hundred 
and thirty-three feet into the air, acecord- 
ing to official measurements. At its base, 
the circumference is thirty-three feet. 
Because of the tremendous size, this 
woody plant has been long a_ beloved 
landmark. 

Scientifically speaking this tree is an 
Eucalyptus globulus; poetically speaking 
it is a thing of beauty. 

Many Eucalyptus trees, commonly 
called Gum trees, wear their foliage in 
seattered clusters. But this huge plant, 
the Blue Gum, is of the more symmetrical 
species. Indeed it is exceptionally well- 
proportioned and is said to be the most 
perfect of its kind in Southwestern 
America, its only North American 
habitat. 

As Euealyptus trees grow five times 
as fast as Oak trees or most other trees, 
this giant has been for years a landmark 
to countless residents of California. 
From the hills and mountains protecting 
the valley, many a traveler has found its 
dark form towering above the light mists 
of a low fog and has localized himself. 
A gracious guide, indeed. This tree was 
planted by the late Alfred Whitworth 
when one of his children was born fifty- 
eight years ago. It is a lone survivor of 
a long line of its kind. Mr. Whitworth 
donated the much-loved landmark to Los 
Angeles. The city fathers had not the 
heart to destroy this noble thing, therefore 
it still remains alive. 

Insofar as is known, the Whitworth 
tree has been the largest Christmas tree 
ever recorded; living or dead. Two years 
ago it was decorated for the Yuletide, and 
could be seen for miles lighted as with 
stars. 

This species of Eucalyptus was origin- 
ally from Tasmania. It has a smooth 
ivory-colored bark which at times comes 
off and reveals an inner coating or color- 
ing of green, mauve, red, and other rain- 
bow tints in pastel shades. The long, 
vertical leaves curve gracefully around 
their stems and the waxen, whitish thistle- 
like blooms that inerease the beauty of 
the monarch. The leaves twist on their 
stems which allows for the thicker side 
of the leaf to be exposed to the sun, and 
perhaps account for the silver glinting 
of the tree at sunset. 

All Euealyptus plants, as they are 
sometimes e¢alled, shed their buds, leaves, 
and flowers as well as their bark. The 
amount of these things this tremendous 
tree drops in a year is amazing. Accord- 
ing to  business-conscious men, _ the 




















Eucalyptus Landmark donated to the city of Los Angeles by the late Alfred !. Whitworth 


Height—133 ft. 


quantity of oil, dye, perfume, and timber 
within this majestic plant is wasted on 
the desert air. 

What a tale of wild bees, birds, beauty, 
peace, strife, and so-called progress this 
well-loved landmark could tell! Today, 
although buildings, signboards, and wires 
surround it disfiguringly, it reaches rever- 
ently toward the sun, moon, and stars, 
and holds benign arms over men and 
motors hurrying by. 





The Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver Street, Washington, 
D. C., has issued Cireular Number 36, 
“The Gentian,” by P. L. Ricker. This 
four-page circular is presumably to be 
had on request at the above address, and 
those who are interested in the Gentians 
will do well to obtain it. 


Circumference at base—33 ft. 


Index Gives Greater Utility 


HIS is the month when the Index 
for 1933 is ready, and I take pleas- 
ure in pointing out that a year’s issues 


of Tue FLower Grower with Index 
make a valuable reference work. How 
much more valuable must be a file of 


THe FLrowrer Grower for several years! 
Occasionally a reader reports that he has 
10 or 12 years of Tot FLower GROWER 
and there will be many more of these as 
the years pass. More and more do read- 
ers appreciate what THe FLOWER GROWER 
means in the way of useful facts and 
information. 

Index for any year for 10¢. We keep 
n complete file of them at all times. 


—(Eprror) 
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The Louisiana 


BY EDWARD J. 


ana Irises to horticulture lies in two 

fields: one, the presence of hitherto 
unknown shades of “red” and “pink”; 
the other, the blooming season interme- 
diate between the Bearded Iris and the 
Japanese Iris. The wine-colored ones 
were the first to which attention was di- 
rected, and these were different enough 
from Iris hexagona to indicate the pres- 
ence of a group which could not possibly 
be the group typified by that species. 
The group containing J. hexagona is dis- 
tinguished from this group by a zigzag 
stem, deeply 6-lobed capsule and a much 
later blooming period. These new groups 
have an erect, straight stem and the 
capsules are 6-angled or 6-ridged, never 
lobed. The Louisiana species pass out 
of bloom during the first week of May 
in their native habitat, while J. hexagona 
in Florida is just in full bloom the third 
week of May. 

Those who make the assumption that 
all of these species are the product of 
natural hybridization between J. fulva 
and I. hexagona have evidently not con- 
sidered this difference in blooming sea- 
son. Since 1925, further exploration has 
brought to light many types of reds, 
pinks, orange-pinks and oranges hitherto 
unsuspected in this genus, also three with 
a strong rose-like scent. 

The great variation of these obviously 
different species was impossible to ex- 
plain completely by natural hybridiza- 
tion, as there were no similar variations 
known. 

Color was quite evidently of no great 
importance, so after trying out many 
kinds of differences, the structure of the 
erest was found to be the only reliable 
point of difference. Some other differ- 
ences have been made use of, such as 
the shape of the sepals and petals, the 
shape and toothing of- the style-append- 
ages, whether the anthers were exserted 
or included, and whether the petals were 
erect or drooping. All of these differ- 
enees seem unimportant until one care- 
fully studies the plants as they grow. 
The growing of these at the Garden has 
brought out differences in the foliage and 
habit, as well as in the capsules, and 
these differences have always confirmed 
the differences in crest structure. 


The types of crest structure chosen 
were: 1—a solitary ridge of yellow, or- 
ange, or green; 2—a solitary, apically 
cleft ridge; 3—a median ridge with one 
or more parallel bands of a similar color; 
4—a median ridge with diverging bands 
of a similar co'or; 5—a single apically 
cleft ridge with a radial zone of the same 
or a similar color; 6—a single ridge, 
apically cleft or tapering, with a simi- 
larly colored radial or blotchy zone sur- 
rounded bv a white zone. The last 
group contains no reds, the nearest ap- 
proach being a lilac form of one of the 
species. 

I. fulva belongs to a group not men- 


Tins principal interest of the Louisi- 





* Abstract of a paper presented before the 
Monthly Conference of the Scientific Staff and 
Registered Students of The New York Botanical 
Garden, December 15, 1932. 


“Red” Irises * 
ALEXANDER 


tioned above, which is characterized by 
the total absence of a crest. One other 
Louisiana species has no crest, but does 
have erect, clawed petals and included 
anthers. For this species another group 
was made, as J. fulva has _ exserted 
anthers and drooping, nearly clawless 
petals. 

Within the last two or three years 
commercial dealers and breeders have 
taken a great interest in these species and 
a number of them have been placed on 
the market at both low and high prices, 
the price being based on the garden value 
and color rather than the rarity of the 
species concerned. We have given all the 
help possible to these dealers and breed- 
ers in identifying their plants, so that 
there will be no confusion of names or 
species among those who wish to avail 
themselves of this help. 

The most important angle in breeding, 
it seems to the writer, would be the self- 
pollinating of these plants back through 
enough generations to bring out the orig- 
inal species, if they can be brought out. 
Field-work in the Mississippi Delta has 
already brought out the fact that the ma- 
jority of these plants are reproducing 
true from seed in colonies far enough 
separated to indicate that they are sta- 
bilized in their present forms, but this 
does not prove that these are the original 
or ancestral forms, although some of them 
may be. The theory that any two of 
the species now present in the region 
eould produce all the colors and forms 
of erest found seems untenable in view 
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of the impossibilities of color combina- 
tions involved. The producing of any 
new forms that may be obtainable seems 
best left to commercial breeders. 





Hibiscus From Seed 


“[ s Hibiseus, or Marshmallow, as it 
is sometimes called, is one perennial 
plant too little known to be fully appre- 
ciated. It is a shrubby plant which 
grows to a height five to eight feet high 
each Summer, dies to the ground in 
Winter, and appears again in late 
Spring. The blossoms often measure 
from ten to twelve inches in diameter 
and there are three colors; pink, white, 
and red. The plants continue to blos- 
som from early July until late Fall, 
they are extremely hardy and_ the 
foliage is not bothered by insects. 

Hibiseus plants are easily grown from 
seeds sown in the garden row in May. 
A large per cent of such plants will 
blossom the first year and the row will 
be a beautiful hedge or background 
planting. Allow the seedling plants to 
remain in the row over the first Winter, 
then transplant them into their perma- 
nent location the following Spring. The 
plants form a sprawly, tuber-like root 
which must be handled carefully in 
transplanting for it splits easily. 

Although the Hibiseus is ordinarily 
termed a marsh-loving plant it does very 
well in a dry location. You will find it 
a welcome addition to the perennial 
border, as it will prolong the blooming 
season in the _ taller background 
plantings. 

HeLen E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 





To Keep Soil in Pots Moist 


BY E. C. VICK, (N. Y.) 


moist soil. Philodendrons are an 
example of plants of this kind. In 
the dry atmosphere of heated rooms, the 
soil in pots dries out quickly, and the 


Sine plants require a constantly 
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1 INCH SPACE FILLED WITH 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 





plants suffer in consequence. It is dis- 
tressing to see plants with yellowing foli- 
age, slowly dying for want of water. 
Here is a simple solution of the prob- 
lem. Obtain a pot a few sizes larger 
than the pot containing the plant. It 
should be sufficiently large so there will 
be nearly an inch of space between the 
two pots. 

Place sphagnum moss on the bottom of 
the larger pot. Press it down firmly until 
the smaller pot, when placed in the larger, 
will be even with the top of the larger. 
Fill in around sides with moss tightly 
packed. ; 

Wet the moss thoroughly and keep it 
damp. If the soil in the pot is moist 
when placed in position, the damp moss 
surrounding it will prevent rapid evapo- 
ration. The smaller pot will then require 
water less often. 

This is a good way to keep the soil 

damp around cuttings. If allowed to be- 
come dry, cuttings will wilt and at some 
stages cannot be revived. 
_ Seed sown in the inside pot arranged 
in this way, will germinate well, and fine 
seeds will not be disturbed, as they fre- 
quently are, when water is applied di- 
rectly to the soil. 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 
of Nature 


BY 
LAURA FENNER 
(Ohio) 


HE coming of the New Year always 

brings assurance that Spring is not 

far off. To be sure, Winter is but 
nine days on its journey of 78, according 
to the Calendar, when January first ar- 
rives, and we may expect the coldest 
weather of the twelve month span, but 
the signs all point, nevertheless, to 
Spring. 


One of the most heartening indications 
comes along about ‘the middle of the 
month, when the days are noticeably 
longer. If we are in a position to watch 
the sunsets frequently, in exactly the 
same spot, it is interesting to note how 
fast Old Sol is traveling northward. 
Every day the position shifts perceptibly, 
if we are able to mark the last fading tip 
of the Sun by a landmark on the horizon. 


The ancient scientists who took upon 
themselves the responsibility of putting 
the year in order (and a right good job 
they did of it), were extremely clever 
in the matter of bestowing appropriate 
names wherever names were needed. 


January, named for the god Janus 
who, with his two faces, could look back 
with one over the year just past, and 
with the other could keep an eye on the 
year ahead. Janus, also the “deity who 
busied himself with the beginning of all 
enterprises,” naturally should have the 


first month of the year named in his 
honor. 
The Anglo-Saxons ealled January 


“Wulfmonath,” because in those early 
days the country was infested with 
wolves, and driven by hunger in the 
depth of Winter, went boldly into the 
villages to seek food. 


Another welcome harbinger of Spring, 
which we see frequently in latter Jan- 
uary, is the appearance of the fresh 
green spikes of Hyacinths, Jonquils, and 
perhaps other bulbous plants. Invariably 
we fear they will perish long before they 
are to fulfill their mission of blooming, 
but always we are wrong, we are assured, 
when middle April brings a burst of 
bloom. 


January finds the Birds occupied al- 
most solely in the serious business of ex- 
isting. But if the Sun comes out warm, 
and the frost leaves the earth for a brief 
space, they lay aside their cares momen- 
tarily, to sing snatches of their Spring 
songs. 


The Titmouse, especially, will grow 
quite enthusiastic, and if he is assured his 

















A Winter Study in Evergreens, 
January, they present the same appearance 


daily tidbits of suet, nutmeats, or cracked 
grains, his appreciation and thanks well 
profusely from his little throat. The 
first whistle of the Cardinal is usually 
heard in January, but when he visits the 
feeding shelf or the porch vines on which 
cling his favorite berries, the sound we 
invariably hear is a series of sharp clicks. 


The various Woodpeckers also do a 
creat deal of scolding and talking among 
themselves when they come to feed, or are 
busy inspecting the Trees in the door- 
yard. 

Starlings gather in groups these days 
and give concerts. When he chooses, the 
Starling is a very good singer, but more 
often he screeches and squeaks, like some- 
thing badly in need of oil, from dawn to 
dusk. He is really a good imitator of 
the songs of other Birds. The song of 
the Bluebird he does to perfection, and 
the sleepy notes of the Pewee is another 
he does equally well. Whatever his ques- 
tionable character, he sings Winter and 
Summer. 


It is not all imagination when we think 
the buds of certain Trees and Shrubs are 
swelling. Every day that the tempera- 
ture rises above freezing, the buds ex- 
pand ever so little. 

If a thaw comes this month, we may 
be surprised to see Butterflies flitting 
about, especially in the woods. A cer- 
tain species hatched late in the Fall, has 
taken refuge beneath loose bark or any 
place in which it may wedge itself. The 
common name, and quite appropriate, is 
Thaw Butterfly. Its real name is Vanessa 
Antiopa, and may be identified by its 
large, dark wings edged with yellow. But- 
terflies are usually associated with warm, 
summer days, Perhaps like the Rainbow, 
the Thaw Butterfly is a promise or re- 
minder that something better is not far 
off, and that “something” is no other than 
Spring herself. 


August or 


Old-Time Dish Gardens 


HE modern Dish Garden is beautiful 

and full of fascination for its maker 
and owner. It offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of imagination, 
ingenuity, and artistic taste, in the ar- 
rangements of plants and scenery. 

Yet the idea is not new. The originals 
were planted by our mothers and grand- 
mothers. One such flower lover, some 
forty or fifty years ago, solved her floral 
problem with such a “garden.” 

With limited window space at her dis- 
posal, where there was not room to give 
each plant a pot to itself, she did this: 
A shelf across the middle of the window 
for small pots; a bench level with the 
window sill for larger ones. These held 
her favorite Begonias, Calla Lily, Christ- 
mas Cactus, and others. In the middle 
of the bench was her “garden.” Some- 
times it was planted in a shallow dis- 
carded kitchen pan; sometimes in a reg- 
ular bulb pan. And it held the most 
interesting collection of slips and small 
plants imaginable. All the things she 
wanted to keep over Winter, slips given 
by friends; bits of this and that. 

The litt'e plants grew almost out of 
bounds by Spring. But good rich soil 
and waterings with liquid manure made 
and kept them strong and healthy. Warm 
weather brought the delightful task of 
separating the lusty, crowding plants 
and potting them for the summer porch 
and flower garden display. Out of that 
one small “garden” would come a dozen 
or more fine plants, to fill as many pots :— 
a favorite Coleus, a “Patience Plant” or 
two, some Geraniums, a new Begonia slip, 
sprays of Parlor Ivy, and green and 
white and purple and silver Wandering 
Jew. Such a lot of dear little kept-over 
things that the “garden” made possible. 

So,—if you cannot afford an expensive 
dish and equipment, try the old-time 
“garden,” and see what fun it affords. 

Cora S. Day, (N. J.) 
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 afata by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHUI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 


Caloium, N. Y. 





Practical Rock Gardening Needed 


OCK Gardening has become very popular during the 
past few years and naturally and necessarily its 
development has in many eases been decidedly crude. 
Crudity is all well enough if it is aeeompanied by reason- 
able art and might we say practicability; but when an 
idea runs wild we get some monstrous things foisted on 
our imagination by the over-enthusiastie would-be rock 
gardener. 

But to turn from mere lecturing, let me suggest that 
Rock Gardening is primarily a place for plants which 
grow among rocks better than they do in the open, and 
this fact should be fully understood. There is not much 
sense in piling up rocks and planting things promiscuously 
among them. One thing that Rock Gardening must do 
for the gardener is to teach him the varying character of 
plants ; and that plants for the Rock Garden are those which 
do well in a rather poor soil which is mostly of decomposed 
rock or similar material. Soil for the Rock Garden should 
be only moderately rich, and this will produce rather 
dwarf plants which will be more hardy and more desir- 
able for the purpose. Only plants which do well in a 
well-drained soil are adapted to the Rock Gardens and 
while plenty of water is a necessity, the rocks should be 
so placed that the water will be carried away promptly 
from the surface of the soil down to the roots of the 
plants. A generous supply of rocks should be buried in 
the Rock Garden itself where they do not show, not only 
to provide drainage, but to help maintain a cool tempera- 
ture and retain moisture which is carried into the soil 
from precipitation (rain or snow), during Winter and 
early Spring. 

Some sort of a plan is always desirable in connection 
with a Rock Garden, but it is really not necessary. It is, 
however, rather unreasonable to expect satisfactory results 
if plants are set in a mound of soil with rocks laid in 
carelessly. 

This note is not to give directions for building a Rock 
Garden, but as a word of caution to those who might go 
into the subject blindly. Study whatever information 
you can get on the subject, scan your files of THe FLOWER 
GROWER carefully, and you will get some very valuable 
information. 


Rock Gardening, as a subject, is a most interesting one, 


because it enables the enterprising gardener to grow 
plants which do not behave well in the average garden. 
Some gardens are better without the rockery feature, 


whereas others are especially adapted to it. 


a OYronwen 
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The Cooper Plan 
World Recovery Necessarily Slow 


HIS month we will discuss world recovery and what 
THE Cooper PLAN means in this connection. 

Attempts to ameliorate the effects of world-wide busi- 
ness depression by various recovery programs, have so 
far been inadequate or absolutely useless. Just now, we 
have what is known as the C. W. A. The national govern- 
ment at Washington is providing money for public works, 
paid out under certain regulations as to hours of work and 
rate per hour, ete. Its administration is a very difficult 
matter and provokes much criticism. 

These things are but temporary or stop-gap me -thods and 
are in some eases handled in such a way as to make condi- 
tions worse rather than better. It is a practical impossi- 
bility to mix charity and work in the way these plans 
attempt, and national administration is ineffective because 
it does not take local conditions, as to labor rates and 
needs, into consideration. 

It is not my wish to merely criticize, but also to point out 
that the various programs for unemployment relief, and 
the various programs of relief of all kinds, have been ad- 
ministered in a very inefficient and what might be called 
unfair way; and any plan which taxes all the people to 
provide sustenance for any large percentage of the people, 
makes things worse and prolongs a condition which ean 
only be improved by removing the important causes of 
unemployment. 

Here is where THE Cooper PLAN comes in. It is not 
possible to apply THE PLAN in a hurry, because it is not 
possible to quickly get people into homes of their own, 
located on productive land. Where this can be done, 
people are self-supporting, if indeed not much more than 
self-supporting. It cannot be done ina hurry. But please 
note that present conditions could never have been, had 
any large portion (say 25% or more) of our population, 
adopted THE Cooper PLAN in the years which are gone, 
never to return. 

Many who are now living under THE Cooper PLAN are 
finding it the great solution, not only of their food prob- 
lems, but as well of their mental, moral, and spiritual 
problems. Those who have homes of their own, and 
sufficient land to raise food crops, are finding themselves, 
to use a slang phrase, ‘‘sitting on top of the earth.’’ They 
know little of the depression as it affects their real welfare. 
They live much the same as they have always lived, per- 
haps economizing here and there where necessary, but they 
are deprived of none of the things essential to their well 
being. 

Then why not satisfy yourself that Tur Cooper PLAN 
is the only right way of living,—the only way which will 
make for independence of the individual and for a future 
of safety? If you cannot figure on adopting THe PLAN 
now, still continue making your figures to adopt it when 
you can. It is not a selfish plan, nor ean it be criticized 
from any standpoint. But it cannot be adopted by all; it 
requires certain material resources, as well as mental and 
physical preparation, for its complete success. Although 
you may not be able to make a complete adoption of THE 
PLAN, it is better to make even a small start, than to not 
— it at all. 

, friends, again I suggest,—consult with those of your 
ae i e who can guide you in this matter and do not 


go into anything blindly without knowing all the facts. 
Review the discussions of the various phases of THE 


Cooper PLAN as it has appeared in these columns; fix 
firmly in your mind just why THE PLAN will benefit you; 
and study the details of how you can carry it out, either 
now or at some future time. 
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Einstein Urges Individualism 


ROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN, that great 
physicist who leads the thought of the world in cer- 
tain advaneed scientific and astronomical lines, says that 
liberty of the individual is the only state in which the 
self-respecting man cares to live; or words to that effect. 
In the February, 1933, issue, one of the subjects dis- 
eussed under THE Cooper PLAN editorials was ‘‘Collec- 
tivism Versus Individualism;’’ and this simple-minded 
Editor tried to point out that many of the plans which 
have been put forward by the technologists, as a remedy 
for the depression, and for its prevention in future, have 
so circumscribed and erased the liberty of the individual 
that life under some of the plans which have been urged, 
would not be worth the living. While some people who 
really ought to know better have urged a sort of col- 
lectivism and a submission of our rights to govern- 
mental control, because they think it will do away with 
some of the abuses which have crept into our present 
scheme of things, they will in time know that such a plan 
will result in a machine-made society, which can only 
deteriorate until it ceases to exist. 

The so-called ‘‘rugged individualism’’ of our pioneer 
forefathers is the foundation on which this Great Ameri- 
ean Republic was built; and the further we get away 
from that individualism, the nearer we are to dissolution 
as a nation. I will not attempt at this time to suggest 
that this is near at hand, but there are those who seem 
to feel that most anything may happen to us under pres- 
ent disturbed conditions. 

Albert Einstein is not only proficient as a scientist— 
he is likewise proficient in a study of economic principles 
which underlie human life on earth. Einstein not only 
knows his ‘‘dimensions,’’ but he knows the limitations 
and frailties, as well as the great possibilities of the human 
race. While our possibilities seem unlimited, they are 
decidedly limited so far as accomplishment during the 
term of an ordinary lifetime is concerned; and our 
accomplishments during recent years have been of the 
wrong kind; or rather, certain sides of our nature have 
been completely neglected in favor of certain other sides; 
and it is too bad that the sides which have been developed 
are of the least consequence. 


People these days are wise in a way, but their wisdom 
consists of knowledge which is of little or no value for the 
moral and spiritual progress of the future. Now we 
expect to be freed from responsibility, risk, and hard- 
ship. This means what may be called a machine-made 
civilization, with a submergence of the individual, and 
the consequent loss of individuality. Nothing could be 
clearer than that a complete change in our social and 
economic structure is necessary. 


How this may come about, with suggestions which may 
help in meeting the new order of things, will be taken up 
further at another time. In the meantime, why not do a 
bit of studying on the general subject? 





Home-craft Articles Wanted 


N interested reader who approves THE FLOWER 
Grower from ‘‘kiver to kiver’’, offers the suggestion 
that he would like to see more articles on things to build 
for the garden and home, stating that he has already 
made a few handy things taken from the pages of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. While we have several useful articles 
which will appear during the next two or three months, 
we will be glad to have more and especially if accompanied 
by sketches. 
Pass along any good ideas you have, friends, and which 
have proved useful in your own case. 
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Fallacies of Crop Limitation 


TATISTICS on the potato crop show that the big 

erop of 1932 brought only about one-third the money 
to growers that did the small crop of 1933. Ergo; why 
not limit the crop every year and get more money with 
far less expense and labor? This kind of reasoning is 
being dished out to us in plenty these days, not only by 
some of the theorists who are in positions of authority, 
but by many others who should know better; and the 
idea is not restricted to farm crops. 

But do our advisers stop to consider that if every 
human activity should adopt the same scheme there would 
be such an up-set in an economic way that we would 
hardly know where we stood? As this simple-minded 
Editor sees it, it is absolutely unsound to attempt to 
interfere, in any important essential with the natural law 
of supply and demand. That it is possible to temporarily 
regulate production and temporarily regulate prices is 
ungestioned; but to do this permanently we must be 
under rigid socialistic control. 

This is as far as I will carry the thought, friends; but 
suppose you continue to think it over, and don’t forget 
the above basic principles when you read about erop 
restriction or control. We are now so near to Socialism 
under our Government Code system that it would not be 
a very long step to take; but we are not sufficiently 
educated in the principles of the brotherhood of man, and 
in our ability to know right from wrong, and to adopt 
a live and let live policy. A few are broad-minded, but 
their number is so inconsiderable that as yet they have 
little influence. 

Just a question of education. When we have acquired 
The True Education, of which I have preached these 
many months, these things will come to us without any 
considerable effort on our part or up-set in the scheme 
of things. To force it now will, for many industries and 
activities, result in economic murder or suicide. The 
right attitude of mind is all that is needed. 





Help the Youngsters Start a Garden 


i educate yourself, lend a hand in the edueation of 
others! Learn gardening yourself by teaching the 
youngsters from tiny tots to those in their teens, the fine 
art of gardening! This is to eall attention to what you 
will find toward the back of this issue beginning with the 
title ‘‘Gardening for Our Children.’’ 

We are planning to continue this as a Children’s 
tarden Department, but have not really decided on the 
best name for it. Anyway, we have definitely decided 
that the children need just what we are proposing to give 
them in this connection, and this simple-minded Editor 
believes that the new beginners in gardening, whether 
they are young or old, will find some facts and informa- 
tion which will prove of great interest and utility in this 
department throughout the year. 

So friends, don’t forget what I have said above that if 
you want to educate yourself lend a hand in the education 
of others. Stated differently, when you help others you 
help yourself. These are truths which are not as fully 
appreciated by some of us as they should be. The times 
we are living in, teach the reverse of this,—‘‘every man 
for himself,’’-—but we know that motto is no good, and 
we are beginning to turn from the selfish standpoint and 
will gradually learn that ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number’’ is better. In any case, be sure that 
you remember that when you help the youngsters in their 
gardening work you are at the same time helping your- 
self and learning lessons which you may not otherwise 
acquire. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











HEN the famous Greek painter, Apelles, had finished one 
of his masterpieces and was exposing it to public view, a 
passing cobbler began to eriticize it, having noticed the fault of 
there being too few latchets on the subject’s goloshes. Apelles 
took in the painting, corrected the fault and set it out again. 
The next day the cobbler, viewing the picture again, began to 
criticize the shape of the subject’s legs, whereupon Apelles 
retorted, “Keep to the shop, friend, and do not attempt to 
criticize what you do not understand.” 
From this ineident came the expression which, translated, 
reads: “The cobbler should stick to his last.” 


When Dr. MeFarland, in his article, “Rose Don’ts,” in the 
November FLOWER GROWER stressed the caution, “Don’t buy 
cheap Roses and expect high-class results,” he said something 
worth remembering. This advice applies as well to the buying 
of practically everything for the home or garden. Somewhat 
suggesting and indeed little short of wanton cruelty seems the 
digging up of good plants for the department. store trade. 
Every year we now see dried up Evergreens offered for sale 
that positively cannot live; puny little diseased Peony roots 
that will never bloom; perennials and shrubbery unduly exposed 
to strong sunlight in store windows; and a gullible publie rush- 
ing in to buy the worthless stuff, just because it is offered at 
a slightly cheaper price than that of a reliable grower, from 
whom they would obtain strong, vigorous, healthy stock, freshly 
dug, and backed with a guarantee that it would grow and 
properly thrive. 

Not by any means the least. of the causes of our present day 
husiness condition is the messing into the business of others by 
the grasping merchant. The department store set the example 
and now it has become an almost universal ecustorn. Drug 
Stores become Restaurants; Dry Goods Stores sell everything 
except coffins and false teeth; Meat Markets take on groceries 
and Grocery Stores retaliate by adding a meat department. 
The Shoe Store is about the only business that so far “sticks 
to its last!’ Probably ere long the Shoe Store may be install- 
ing billiard tables or adding a barber shop as a side line! 

Requiring no additional overhead expense, the modern mer- 
chant takes on almost anything promising a profit, sells it at 
a lower price than the legitimate dealer in that particular line 
can afford to take; and while the public cannot be criticized for 
huying equal quality where it can be procured the cheapest, the 
legitimate dealer is often forced out of business, and prices 
generally are demoralized. Ruinous price-cutting is doubtless 
mainly responsible for the deplorable condition business is now 
struggling to emerge from. The cobbler should stick to his last! 





Education and the True Values of Life 


a of this magazine know that I have eon- 
sistently pointed out that our present educational 
system teaches by precept and example that the material 
things of life are of the most importance. The inference 
gained by students is that if they ‘‘edueate’’ themselves 
that they can make an easy living. 

Not alone in this crusade is the simple-minded Editor 
of this magazine. Comes to hand an editorial in ‘‘The 
California Cultivator,’?’ under heading of ‘‘Hunt for 
Honest Man,’’ which tells of a certain wealthy recluse who 
sought an honest man to whom to leave his fortune. He 
left loose change around his living quarters, hoping that 
among the many who called on him for charity there 
would be at least one man who would not be tempted to 
take that which did not belong to him. This recluse gave 
up his search and willed his wealth to the Associated 
Charities. 

This same editorial goes on to relate that ‘‘modern 
educational trends which stress materialism, rather than 
good old-fashioned honesty, is having its effect even 
among the poorer classes.’’ This is illustrated by refer- 
ence to a university professor who approved students 
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bluffing their way through college, with the statement that 
it is right for the student to bluff, just so they don’t get 
caught at it. The professor says that ‘‘everyone has to 
bluff sooner or later in life, and college is a good place to 
learn how to do it.”’ 

This, it seems, is teaching, at least by inference, actual 
dishonesty on the part of students. Is it any wonder that 
the younger generation has for the most part, lost all 
sense of True Values, and that it is impossible for them 
to know the difference between right and wrong, the only 
test being—anything which serves their purpose just so 
they don’t get caught at it. 

“The California Cultivator’’ editorial says: ‘‘ Wonder 
how long it will be before some of these professors recom- 
mend that courses in bank-robbery and highwaymanship 
be ineluded in the college curriculum ?”’ 

Of course, it is not quite that bad, but the editor who 
writes in this strong vein, must feel the grave need for 
corrective measures. 

It may be pointed out here that our Congress (not 
made up entirely of retiring members), refused to enter- 
tain legislation having to do with reduction in their 
salary. 

Where is the necessary confidence coming from, which 
will enable us to get out of the present depression, when 
the American people cannot look to their legally-elected 
representatives for real leadership and example? 

TRUE VALUES are almost lost sight of in our present 
materialistic age. 


- 





Fortune Telling is a Fake 


F there is any other kind of fortune telling than fake, 

I do not know anything about it, but it is of the well- 
known fake kind that I would speak. 

Under present unsatisfactory business conditions clair- 
voyants and fortune tellers are reaping a rich harvest. 
One such woman admitted that her income was three times 
what it was under normal conditions. A man said that 
his income was ordinarily $35.00 per week, but that dur- 
ing these times it was nearer $200.00 per week. These 
statements were made with reference to South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The strange part is that people who ought to know 
better are guilty of going to consult a fortune teller. This 
editor with his admitted simple-mindedness was never 
foolish enough to consult any clairvoyant, fortune teller, 
or other charlatan. Charlatanery flourishes these days, 
and the pity of it is that people who are in trouble and 
have no surplus money to invest will give it up for such 
ridiculous guidance as fortune tellers give. In fact it is 
no guidance at all. It is worse than useless. 

This little preachment might be elaborated by telling 
about many other fake schemes. Some people seem to be 
better satisfied to be cheated and misled, than to travel 
in the straight way which is really the easier. It is the 
old, old story of people wanting an advantage over their 
fellows. Many people imagine that they can by some 
hoecus-pocus or by some mysterious process, gain informa- 
tion which is really not possible for the human mind to 
know. 

If you want advice go to your best friend or to the best 
posted person available, and thus get advice of the safe 
and sane kind. Do not go to a stranger with assumed or 
pretended mysterious or mystic powers. 

If there are persons with ability to see things which 
other people cannot see, such persons are not to be pur- 
chased with coin of the realm. While I am not prepared 
to say that there are such people, neither will I deny this 
fact ; but charlatans who offer to guide you into the future 
for the sum of $1.00, $2.00 or $5.00, or any other stipu- 
lated amount, are fakes and crooks. 
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Kills His Friends—Spares His 
Foes 


The antelope is mild and kind, 

He has a calm and gentle mind, 

And none of his soft-hearted clan 

Would lift a hoof to war with man. 

The ostrich never is inclined 

To start a war on human kind. 

He dwells within the tropic zone 

And asks but to be let alone. 

While rats, mosquitoes, gnats and flies, 

Regard us with malicious eyes, 

And spend their days in evil strife 

Against our so-called human life. 

For man, though why, nobody knows, 

Destroys his friends and spares his foes. 
JAMES J. MONTAGUE. 


NE of our neighbors’ sons had re- 

ceived a “22” ealibre rifle for his 
Christmas and true to boyhood’s form he 
wanted to shoot something besides tin 
cans. I can imagine him thinking him- 
self a great hunter of the forests, hunt- 
ing for ferocious animals. Suddenly his 
alert eve spies something moving in a 
tree; a wild eat or maybe a grizzly. 
Risking his life if he only wounds the 
beast, but trusting to his unerring aim 
he fires and down erashes the beast 
iu harmless little gray squirrel—at his 
feet. 

The boy killed it and left it lying where 
it fell; returning home to boast of his 
prowess. He did not kill it for its meat 
or its fur but just for the fun (?) of 
killing something with his new gun. The 
hoy would just as soon shoot the family 
cat if he didn’t know that he’d eateh IT 
if he did so. 

This wilful destruction of animal life 
is the reason that parents and the law 
should forbid children the use of weapons. 
It is inborn in boys to be hunters, but 
this trait should be controlled, to prevent 
the wanton destruction of harmless ani- 
mals and birds, by the substitution of 
other outlets for that urge known as the 
“Hunting Instinet.” 

Through such an organization as the 
Boy Seouts your boy will find this 
outlet for the “hunting instinct”. In 
an organization of this nature he will 
hunt animals and birds, not with a gun, 
but with his eyes and a camera. Your 
boy will hunt; not with the intent of 
killing, which often results in the starv- 
ing to death of countless young and the 
wounding and maiming of countless 
adult birds and beasts that is far worse 
than the out-right killing of them; but, 
he will hunt with open eyes endeavoring 
to learn the habits of their lives. Your 
boy will come to realize that the pictures 
he himself obtained, of the denizens of 
forest and field, are a much greater prize 
and of far more permanent value than 
their shattered bodies. 

To hunt with a 


camera calls for more 


wood-craft and hunting skill than to 
hunt with a gun. Shooting birds and 
animals with a camera requires much 


patience and close observation and these 
two traits developed in youth will be of 
great value to your boy in later life 
when they go out into the world of 
business. 

I’. BaCHELOR 
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Our “Soil-Contact” Experience 


BY ESTHER 


NUMBER of years ago, my brother 

found it necessary to change his 

occupation and get out-of-doors. He 
therefore turned to the thought of market 
gardening. We rented a five-aecre tract 
a short distance from town, three acres 
of which was in alfalfa. We had always 
had a home garden and thought we knew 
something about gardening, but soon dis- 
covered we still had many things to learn. 

In the first place, we knew little about 
soils and found that the ground was not 
only stony, but much of it was a hard 
gumbo, which was rich enough when kept 
light and moist, but which baked like a 
rock after irrigation and needed a lot 
of roughage p'owed in to keep it loose. 

In the second place, varieties of vege- 
tables which had suited our faney for 
the home garden were not always money- 
makers in the market garden. 

In the third place, the actual marketing 
of our produce was a business in itself 
which had to be mastered before we could 
count on much of an income. 

We had very little with which to begin. 
An old driving horse and a few chickens 
constituted our sum total of livestock. 
But the chickens made a start and old 
Dobbin took on new life when he got 
on fresh alfalfa pasture. With a little 
money we had saved, we bought a good 
Jersey cow and a few hives of bees. 

The first year our income was searcely 
enough to pay the small eash rent, but 
we had an abundance of milk, eggs, but- 
ter, and vegetables for ourselves. Also 
at the end of the year, our stock had 
increased by the addition of a fine little 
Jersey heifer calf, a larger flock of chick- 
ens, and a few more hives of bees. The 
ground, too, on which we had a four-year 
lease, was in better condition. 

The second year we took advantage of 
the lessons learned from our failures of 
the first and got things in earlier and in 
better shape. Also we were more careful 
of the varieties planted and put in things 
we learned were demanded by the market. 
That vear we did better, as we did each 
of the following vears. 

At the end of the fourth vear, we 
bought a place on the edge of town, much 
of which we have since sold as city 


REEKS, 


(Colo. ) 


lots. But we still keep a small plot for 
the raising of our own vegetables and 
for early sweet corn for market, a prod- 
uct for which he have established a 
reputation. 

One of the things that helped us most 
in making a final success of our venture 
was the keeping of what we called our 
“Garden Book.” This was just a five 
cent composition book in which we made 
a note of everything done on the place: 
time of plowing, fertilizer used on each 
crop, time and number of cultivations, 
ete. But more especially the time of 
planting each vegetable, the varieties, the 
time of first marketing, the price received, 
and the total amount from each. Also 
weather notes and any ideas that came to 
us for making a greater success the next 
vear. Without this book to refer to, we 
would have forgotten much of the help 
gained by experience, before time to make 
use of it again. 

Some of the most ‘valuable 
learned by us were these: 

First :—In market gardening, while one 
should plant a wide range of crops, at 
least for home consumption, it is well to 
specialize on one or two things for which 
your soil is best suited and for which you 
can establish a reputation. 

Second:—It is not only the earliest 
bird that gets the worm, but the earliest 
gardener that gets the prices. Therefore, 
bend every effort toward having things on 
the market as early as possible, or at any 
other time when they are likely to be 
searee. 

Third :—Study to make all your ener- 
ries count to the best advantage. On a 
small place intensively farmed, there is 
so much to be done that one cannot do 
everything. Therefore, one must study 
carefully to know where to put his effort 
to best advantage and cut out the rest. 

Fourth :—And with it all, keep a cheer- 
ful, hoveful spirit, getting all you ean 
from the heautv of nature around you 
and enjoying the everyday pleasures as 
vou work, remembering that not all the 
profit is to be counted at onee, but that 
if right'v handled, there will be a yearly 
increase in stock and in the value of 
growing trees and the like. 


things 
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Timely Suggestions for January 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Come you cold winds, at January's call, 
On whistling wings, and with white flakes 
bestrew the earth. —RUSKIN 
ITH the coming of snow and cold 
weather, guard against being 
housed too closely in over-heated, 
poorly-ventilated rooms; or of wearing 
too heavy clothing indoors and too little 
when going outdoors; all of which make 
one more susceptible to colds. If your 
vegetable garden or your farm yielded 
very generously and you have an unsale- 
able surplus in your storehouse, do not 
over-eat just to get rid of it, for too 
heavy or improper feeding may increase 
the susceptibility to illness. See that the 
air in living and sleeping rooms is com- 
pletely changed at least once daily; and 
pull up the shades and let into your 
rooms all the sunlight possible, for sun- 
shine is a very valuable germicide. Keep 
children, even infants, out in the fresh 
air and sunshine as much as possible; it 
will tend to discourage rickets and other 
diseases. 

Start off 1934 right by taking account 
of your garden assets. Take an inven- 
tory of your garden tools. If any of 
them are still outdoors bring them under 
cover at once. Paint, oil, grease and re- 


pair those that need such attention, and. 


make a note of tools that are to be pur- 
chased to replace any of the tools that 
are not worth repairing. Tie up in neat 
bundles, sticks that will be useful for 
staking up Gladioli, Dahlias, and other 
tall-growing plants. Collect plant labels, 
painting and re-lettering those that have 
become weather-beaten and _ indistinct. 
List, and at the same time examine for 
decay, choice tubers and bulbs that are 
in storage, and sort over seeds that are 
on hand, and ascertain what seeds will 
be needed. Then write to FLOWER 
Grower advertisers for the catalogues. 





Take advantage of the leisure of long 
winter evenings, beside the genial warmth 
of fireplace, radiator, or stove, to read, 
study, and plan for the coming garden 
activities. Decide what sorts of flowers 
and vegetables you wish to grow and har- 
vest. Time so spent pays large divi- 
dends; for a_ well-considered garden 
planned beforehand, and conscientiously 
carried out in the planting and growing 
season, is a most certain and economical 
method of providing for the’ family, a 
variety of fresh, healthful vegetables and 
greens during their respective seasons, 
and also for a surplus for canning and to 
dry and put away in storage cellar for 
winter use. Plan with the children for a 
garden that they may eall their own. AIl- 
low them the pleasure of making their 
own selection of the seeds that they wish 
to grow, venturing suggestion and advice 
when on account of limitation of space, 
habit of growth, climatic, or other eondi- 
tions, their choice might prove disap- 
pointing. 

If you’ have never kept a_ written 
record of your garden activities this is 
a good time to start one. Buy an ordi- 
nary blank book, or a loose-leaf book 


with stout covers, of a size in proportion 
to your projects, and index it alpha- 
betically or monthly whichever will suit 
your garden plans. Cut from news- 
papers, or from magazines that you do 
not file away, any good or helpful articles 
in regard to the care and culture of 
plants that you raise or propose to grow, 
and paste them under the proper head- 
ings, leaving ample spare pages for fu- 
ture additions under each letter or month. 
Write or type in, on blank pages left for 
the purpose, a record of the dates, ete., 
for important garden operations through- 
out the year. Such a book will in time, 
contain a fund of very interesting and 
useful garden history. 

Look over your stock of potted 
Dutch bulbs and house plants, selecting 
some fine, thrifty specimens for special 
eare and attention, to groom them for 
use as Christmas gifts to flower-loving 
friends or for the sick or for holiday 
decoration. Turn the pots frequently so 
that all portions of the plants will receive 
their share of sunlight and grow into sym- 
metrical, good-looking specimens. Give 
to the selected plants, every advantage 
and supply plant-food to hurry them into 
bloom for the holiday season; but even if 
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they are not actually in bloom by the 
time they are desired for presentation, 
watching the development of the buds 
into flower will be sure to give pleasure 
and create a new interest to a sick per- 
son, or a “shut-in.” 


Do not forget the Birds at this time 
when the food supply of weed-seeds and 
herries is deereasing, and the weather is 
hecoming increasingly colder. Meat trim- 
mings, table scraps, and similar waste 
food will be very welcome to these feath- 
ered friends who are stoutly braving the 
hardships of a Northern Winter. In 
some sections rural mail earriers have 
been pressed into service for the purpose 
of scattering, in likely places along their 
delivery routes, sacks of grain provided 
hy thoughtful bird-lovers. It is indeed a 
worthy eause to save the lives of the 
Birds that are so useful to farmers and 
gardeners, and these mail earriers de- 
serve the thanks and the consideration of 
their communities. Let us therefore, also 
be thoughtful of the comfort of the faith- 
ful mailman by keeping the snow shov- 
elled away from the approach to the mail 
hox and by tying or fastening together 
(with a spring clothes pin if nothing else 
is available for the purpose) letters, post- 
eards and coins, for picking up single 
cards and coins, ete., is not an easy thing 
to do with cold fingers, in snowy, sleety, 
or rainy weather. 





Walt, a Discriminating Cat 


Bs ALR. ZT. CH. ¥.) 


ALT came to us one Summer, 
seven years ago, just a little tiger- 
and-white Kitten. He already had 
left two homes, perhaps because of neglect 
or perhaps it was his independent nature 
already asserting itself. Whether our 
home suited his particular tastes or 
whether the supply of warm milk proved 
a drawing ecard I do not know. At any 
rate he seemed glad to find a home and 
certainly has earned his board. 
Walt proved such a elean, intelligent 
kitten that everyone wanted to pet him, 
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but he preferred to choose his own friends. 
Then as now, if in the mood for petting 
he jumped on your lap well and good, 
but if anyone picked him up he quickly 
made his getaway, using claws if neces- 
sary, and majestically stalked away. 

Walt resents scoldings and in_ his 
younger days when he attempted to steal 
some salmon from the pantry shelf and 
got his ears boxed he left in a hurry and 
was not seen for several days. 

He is a terrible enemy of mice and rats 
but has his own hunting-grounds, an old 
barn an‘| adjoining field which he visits 
regularly, always taking the same route 
at about the same time, through the gar- 
den, across the road, and into his domain, 
to stalk his game. Sometimes he soon 
appears again with a big rat in his mouth 
and sometimes he is gone for hours, sleep- 
ing off the effects of a big catch, on the 
hay in the barn, before coming home to 
wash up and present himself with coat 
soft and clean for petting. 

One morning last winter Walt hobbled 
in on three legs, a victim of a trap set by 
boys for skunks. It took him some time 
to heal the wound, by careful licking and 
cleansing. Even then he lost one toe and 
it was some time before he could hunt 
again. Now he is as active as ever. 

In the picture vou see Walt sleeping in 
the chair with the other eats. This is 
satisfactory unless some saucy young eat 
wants to share his chair without properly 
bathing himself, then Walt takes him 
firmly in hand (or paw) and proceeds to 
give him a good washing-up. 
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A few choice Fruit Trees and Grape- 
vines should be in the garden and 
dooryard, if there is space for them. 
A very few years bring this result 


Vegetable Garden Chats 
_ BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











- HE vegetable Garden in January, at 
best is but a frozen plot of ground 
covered with a blanket of snow, unless 
perhaps, the garden is in a region favor- 
able to year-around planting. 


If a so-called January thaw comes o1) 
apace, it removes the last shred of 
beauty, but it also offers pleasant possi- 
bilities in the way of obtaining some- 
thing fresh from the garden for the 
table. 


Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, is at its 
best from now on until April, as the roots 
are improved after several hard freezings. 
There are a variety of ways of preparing 
them to bring out the unmistakable oyster 
flavor. Sealloped with cracker crumbs, it 
may serve as the principal dish of the 
meal, at once taking the place of mea 
and vegetable. They are also very good 
sliced and creamed, or cooked whole and 
browned in butter, or sliced and fried 
much as one would fry potatoes. A milk 
stew, first cooking until tender in water, 
or plain soup seasoned with butter; are 
other ways to prepare them to good ad- 
vantage. The snow-white roots turn 
brown the instant they are scraped, but 
this in no way harms them. 


In general, Parsnips are not a garden 
favorite, but taken from the ground at 
this time of year and prepared at once 
for the table, they provide a very wel- 
come change in the menu. Cooked until 
very tender in meat broth to which pota- 
toes have also been added, is a dish de- 
eidedly reminiscent of Spring. Cooked 
whole or halved, and browned in butter, 
or candied after the manner of candied 
Sweet Potatoes are other acceptable 
methods of preparing them. 


And while on the subject of edible 
garden roots at this time of year, Horse- 
radish cannot be forgotten. Toward 
Spring there is always the “hankering” 
for this appetizer, and to find it at its 
best one does not buy it in a jar at the 
grocery. Taken fresh from the garden 
and ground through the food chopper, 
adding a little vinegar and a smal! amount 
of salt, it makes a relish fit for a king, 
but one to approach with caution, as it 
has a “kick” with plenty of spirit be- 
hind it. 
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January in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


HIS is the month of winds, dull 
skies, rain (we hope), and new seed 
catalogues. One of life’s pleasantest 
sensations, to my notion, is to sit lolling 
back in a comfortable arm-chair by the 
open fire, on a blustery, January even- 
ing with a great colorful stack of new 
seed catalogs to browse over before bed- 
time. To a dyed-in-the-wool dirt gar- 
dener how exciting to read about the new 
plant introductions. The experienced 
ones take the originator’s description and 
promises with a pinch of salt. Seed cata- 
logues give me as great a thrill as reading 
Mrs. Belloe Lowndes’ or H. H. Van 
Dine’s latest mystery thriller! And how 
much more satisfying, for the thrill lasts 
from the reading of the catalog till the 
final flowering, many months later, of the 
plants chosen from that catalogue. 


Now that Winter is here and thou- 
sands of fireplaces in the land are smok- 
ing their heads off, they are daily manu- 
facturing good plant food for our gardens 
that we, in ignorance, are letting go to 
waste. I refer to soot. It contains a 
formidable array of chemicals such as 
ammonia, salts, lime, magnesia and char- 
eoal. If applied as a top dressing on the 
garden it adds these to the soil. An old 
English gardener whom I interviewed 
says that it must be kept dry, and that 
it is best applied as a liquid manure, 
about a peck of soot to thirty gallons of 
water. Let it stand until clear, then ad- 
minister it twice weekly to the plants. 


A charming and unusual plant for 
garden or potting, is Billbergia. It has 
the general appearance of a Pineapple 
plant with slim sharply pointed leaves. 
From the midst of these arise tall arch- 
ing flower seapes tipped with the most 
unusual flowers one could imagine, eom- 
posed of shades of blue, green and pink. 
It likes a peat soil and is propagated by 
suckers. 


This month plant Shirley Poppies, 
Eschseholtzia, Sweet Alyssum, Antir- 


rhinum, Seabiosa, Larkspur, Calendula, 
Mignonette, Painted Daisies, Nigella, Cal- 
hopsis, Candytuft, and Centaurea. 


If your plants, Geraniums in particu- 
lar, are inclined to grow all to leaves 
and few flowers, that is a sign that the 
soil is too rich for them. To correct this 
condition add brick, rubble, and cinder 
ashes to the soil. Withhold manure or 
anything else of an enriching nature. 


Those seedling perennials planted 


months ago should be moved now. Trans- 
plant to their permanent positions, Fox- 
glove, Pansy, Canterbury-bell, Shasta 
Daisy and Columbine. Shasta Daisies do 
wonderfully well in adobe soil. I have 
seen ones so situated with stems twenty- 
four inches long, blooms like saucers, and 
each plant covered with flowers. 


Just now the nurseries are offering a 
wide selection of Roses, either with bare 
roots or in gallon cans. Beside this be- 
ing the proper time to plant them, Roses 
are most reasonable in price now. Of 
course the bargains to be secured are in 
the old standard varieties. For the intro- 
ductions of one or two years ago, one 
must still pay faney prices. One can af- 
ford to wait and thereby learn something 
of the joys of “anticipation versus real- 
ization,” that we used to debate in school 
when we were very young. 


Look over the Glad corms, and if there 
has been a burst of warm weather, one 
is sure to find some pushing their pallid 
sprouts through brown overcoats. Take 
out all such and plant. If they are given 
a sheltered southern exposure they will 
grow up and bloom before one can say 


“knife.” 


Lion’s Tail (Leonotus leonurus), that 
obliging plant that gives such a nice note 
of burnt-orange against stucco walls, 
along about August, September, and 
October, may be planted now. At this 
time around the old bushes one may find 
any number of young plants that are 
readily transferred. It is an accommo- 
dating shrub and will grow low or tall 
according to the requirements, and will 
stand any amount of pruning. It is a 
native of Rhodesia, that land that sup- 
plies California with so much_ plant 
material. 


At present, while Roses are dormant, 
the good gardener gives them an applica- 
tion of dry lime sulphur. It controls 
mildew. Later, at intervals, the leaves 
should be dusted with sulphur. 


Because the seasons are reversed in the 
southern hemisphere, Winter is blooming 
time in South Africa and so the new ecol- 
ored Aretotis which come from there, 
bloom best in Winter with us. The great 
cushions of leaves are covered with the 
large daisy-like blooms on long stems. 
There is an endless variety in the coloring 
of these striking flowers, all shades being 
represented except blue. Beside the 
“selfs” there are those of one color with 
a zone of a contrasting shade. 





At this time of year when practically 
nothing can be accomplished in the gar- 
den, plans should be worked out to get 
the most from the available space. Every 
garden and yard should boast of a few 
fruit trees if possible, as well as Grapes. 
A favorite Peach, Pear, Plum and Apple, 
and a good variety of Grapes, will do 
wonders toward filling the jars for Win- 
ter. It is surprising how quickly after 
planting that Trees begin to bear. A few 


vears of systematic care is all that is 
needed. Look over the available space, 
and plan now what to put in it. April 
will be here before we know it, and our 
Trees and Vines should be on hand by 
that time for planting. 


Make plans also for the Vegetable Gar- 
den, remembering where certain things 
were planted last year, that the same may 
not be put in the exact spot this year. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies | Miss Bauer's 
BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH a Naturegrams | 
“To wed in. January you'll never rue—aliraus — |feartease, Holly, Ivy, Mosses, Quince, 


loving, kind and true.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Capricorn ;—December 22 to January 20. 


Cardinal Earthy Sign. 


Planet NII wa:9: scklard mae gradmralare Material 
eemeent..:... BBPORF « 2.4.058.55-0; + one as 
PIOWOR....... EROMV csc cesee pears Carbon 
Jewel...... Moonstone, Onyx. .. Phlegmatic 
re Black, Brown, Garnet, 


Silver Grey .. Sweet 


APRICORN rules the knees, hams, 
hones, knee-caps, as well as joints. 
Saturn rules the bones, joints, 

spleen, teeth, knees, phlegm. Capricorn 
people are attracted to those born be- 
tween August 22 to September 21. These 
people should eat Sea Lettuce, Agar-Agar, 
Bladderwrack, Water Cress, Pineapple, 
Pears, Tomatoes, Carrots, Parsnips, Leg- 
umes. Medicinal herbs are Sarsaparilla, 
Iceland Moss, Irish Moss and other of 
the Sea weeds. 


Capricorn people can succeed in agri- 
cultural pursuits as their sign is Earthy. 
They also make good farm superintend- 
ents, are faithful workers, industrious, 
thrifty. Capricorn rules India. 


Holly in the language of flowers means 
“Domestic Happiness.” The lucky days 
of December are the 23rd and 26th. 
Among our Red Indians the month was 
called Bear Moon. In Kashmir, “festival 
month of fireworks.” 


Sereen stars born in December are 
Doug. Fairbanks, Jr., David Lee, Lew 
Ayres, Ruth Chatterton, Irene Dunne, 


Helen Twelvetrees, Elissa Landi, Marlene 
Dietrich, Sidney Fox. Maria Jeritza, 
opera singer, eats a bit of Pineapple just 
hefore she sings. 


To dream of flowers means happiness 
to some, to others grief. 
Dreaming of a present of a bouquet of 
flowers means “An offering of Joy.” 


“As there is a Zodiac in heaven, so 
there is a Zodiac in man.” There are 
twelve signs of the Zodiac and to each 
sign there is assigned a planet. The ele- 
mental signs are Fire, Earth, Air, Water. 

Four elements 

In one firm band 
Give form to life, 
Build sea and land, 


sickness or 


SCHILLER 

Fiery signs are connected with the sun, 
heat, sunshine, warmth. 

Kurthy signs denote the success to ex- 
pect working in the earth, as agriculture, 
developing real estate, farming, mining. 

Airy signs are concerned with the air. 

Watery signs are connected with water, 
hence one born in this sign would prob- 


ably grow Water Lilies or make Pool 
vardens with huge suecess. 
The eonstitutional signs are eéalled 


Cardinal, Fixed, Mutable. Cardinal signs 
denote versatility, flexibility, adaptabil- 
ity; Fixed, independence, self-reliance, 
steadfastness; Mutable, aptitude, execu- 
tive ability, capability, ete. 


Plants under Saturn are Amaranthus, 
Barley, Christmas Rose,  Bluebottle, 





Rye, Shepherd’s purse, Spleenwort, Tul- 
san, 


“All is made at last of the same chemical 


atoms.”’—EMERSON 

It is interesting to note the similar sub- 
stances in the plant and in the animal 
kingdoms: Insulin made from animal se- 
cretions may be found in Huckleberry 
leaves; Formic acid formed in the bodies 
of red ants and in the sting of a bee is 
found in stinging Nettles; in the gland 
of the beaver is found the same substance 
as in the pith of Willow Bark; in the 
bile there is an aleohol that is the prin- 
cipal constituent of gallstones; this is 
also found in Beans and Peas. There is 
also found in the Legumes, a similar sub- 
stance as found in milk; and so on ad 
finitum. In Orange peel is a vitamin 
equal to that in Codliver Oil; also the vir- 
tues in cocoanut oil are similar to Cod- 
liver Oil, having the advantage of being 
more palatable, and not producing 
nausea. 

The reason why so many find in aspirin 
i relief from pain, especially neuralgia 
or rheumatism, is due to the salicylic acid 
it contains. As a rule this is a synthetic 
product. In the pure oil of Wintergreen 
is found the pure salieylie; also it is 
found in Meadow Sweet and Willow 
Bark. 
“There is no 


thing in the Universe that is 


separate from any other thing; all that we 
perceive and observe is interrelated, not 
merely through sympathy and magnetie affin 





ity, but because all things are fundamentally 
one.”’—U panishad. 
DAY OF 
MONTH FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
DECEMBER 
a. Hope 
ie. |. a Cold heart 
eee aera Perfidy 
eee eee Usefulness 
Dec0e AOE WHERO. i accws Friendship, Fidelity 
sk ee Remembrance 
7..... Ground Crocus....Perseverance 
ee | are Strength 
. ee er Utility 
Bs < 5:00 sine 5 Acie dessa Sorrow 
ee Iceland Moss......Health 
(ae Bee-Orchid..<..... Industry 
13..... Cedar of Lebanon. .Incorruptible 
JS See oe ae Beware 
15..... Winter Cherry..... Deception 
| ae Venus’ Fly-trap... Artifice 
ee nee Mother love 
i ner Fidelity 
Saffron Crocus..... Joyful Youth 
Weeping Willow...Mourning 
Stone-crop......... Peace, Tranquillity 
Sareea: Friendship 
. ee ene Elevation 
. Se re Stability, Power 
> are Dead Leaves....... Sadness 
- re Ser Modest excellence 
: | ee ge” ee Changeless 
ree are Benificence 
A Cedar Leaf........ Devotion 
ee Sere a Glory 
>: ee RR Praise worthy 
Noricr :—-The writer of this department has 


in the past always been pleased to make per 
sonal reply to all inquiries sent to her direct 
or through this magazine. Now, however, for 
the next year or more it will be quite impos 
sible for her to answer any queries direct or 
indirect as she is travelling in Asia. 


A lumber concern gave Uncle Sam a 
2-aere traet of virgin White Pine and 
Hemlock timber for forest-soil research. 
It is worth over $1,000 per acre, is lo- 
cated in Warren Co., Pa., and was named 
“Heart’s Content” by an old lumberjack 
75 years ago. Heart’s Content is a nice 
name for a home. 


ANUARY is almost too late to gather 

good Cocoons, for Birds have them 
mostly pecked. Of three dozen I col- 
lected in January, | found three-fourths 
of them had been pierced and sucked 
by Birds. Thus Caterpillars furnish lus- 
cious winter food for Birds, and they are 
very clever at finding the Cocoons, espe- 
cially that of Ceeropia. 


The Coeoon of the Polyphemus is often 
found on or under Elms and Maples; | 
found many on Spirea and Barberry 
(about 30), the past Winter. The Co- 
coon is oval, like a big olive, with curled 
leaves fastened around it, as a camou 
flage. Have found a hole in them, like a 
worm-hole, supposedly made from within 
by the Ichneumon Fly. The egglike Co- 
coon hangs from a twig by spun silk, 
woven by the Caterpillar. Sometimes the 
Coeoon becomes detached from the twig, 
or trunk, when they fall to the ground. 


After a fluffy, dry Snowstorm, the 
Spruce Trees carried just enough Snow 
to cause the stems to be white. The green 
needles attached to a white stem gave the 
Trees a singular, and beautiful appear- 
anee, 


When the Red Cedar has blue berries 
in the Fall and Winter, you may know 
this is the female Tree, while the male 
Tree at this time is covered with small, 
vellow buds. At this stage of growth, 
both Trees bear attractive sprays. They 
are a species of Juniper. 

The Post Oak with its brown leaves is 
very pretty on the Winter landseape. The 
leaves are harsh-feeling, thick, and coarse 
veined. 


I saw a Downy Woodpecker at work 
at a Cocoon, quite high in a tree. Its 
barbed tongue dug out the juicy tidbit, 
until none remained for the next meal. 


Snow and Palm Trees are seldom asso- 
ciated together. But the Palms were cov- 
ered with Snow in San Antonio, Texas; 
aud in California in January, 1932. 


The Great Horned Owl, in the north 
woods, lives mostly on Grouse and other 
(iame Birds. 


Birds congregate in morning conven- 
tions, preparatory to their migrating 
South. Grackles, and Red-wing Black- 
birds in large flocks are familiar sights; 
but English Sparrows, that are not ex- 
pected to migrate, I have found doing 
the same thing. Their noisy chatter 
awakened me one morning at four 
o’elock; and again in the evening a large 
flock gathered noisily in a Maple tree. 
Perhaps they were deciding to visit the 
western grain fields, to search over the 
stubble. 


Certain Mushrooms and Fungi give 
off a greenish light of a phosphorescent 
character. Birds brushing against them 
have been known to earry away particles 
of the light-giving material on their 


feathers, giving them an unusual appear- 
ance after dark. 
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‘*‘William Alexander,”’ 
one of the three 
Humming Birds in 
Captivity in the 
United States. Com- 
mon name, Anna's 
Humming Bird. 
Scientific name, 
Calypte Annae 














Our Anna Hummer—“William Alexander” 


BY 


LTHOUGH this bit of feathers and 
perpetual motion is an Anna Hum- 
ming Bird, his name is William 

Alexander. His scientific name is Calypte 
Annae. He belongs to Mrs. Susan Tom- 
linson of Long Beach, California, and is 
one of the three Hummers in eaptivity in 
the United States. For this eaging, a 
state permit was required. 

This Anna Humming Bird is of a spe- 
cies that is found in Southern California 
and parts of Arizona. William Alexander 
has a head and gorget of brilliant rose- 
red. The pattern of his flashing throat 
feathers is that of the old English mutton 
chop whiskers. In various lights his 
crown and gorget runs the gamut of all 
shadings from red to orange. His back, 
for the most part, is of a metallic green. 
Underparts of gray, subdue the plumage 
of this irrideseent. sprite. 

William Alexander has an 
biography. 

The parent birds of William chose for 
their nest a niche in a very small link 
beneath the parapet of the Hotel Alex- 
ander in Long Beach. This tiny seg- 
ment of a chain was just a few feet above 
the human and other traffic. Here they 
brought bits of down, fern, and bug frag- 
ments to be woven with spider webs into 
a fairy cradle. Entrancingly interested, 
the hotel tenants watched the skilful nest- 
building of the mother. The male Hum- 
mers do not work on the nests, except 
to carry material for it. 

Very soon after the mite of a cradle 
was finished, the guests discovered two 


unusual 
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white eggs in it, not unlike pearls. Joy- 
fully they awaited the blessed event. One 
night, shortly before the eggs were 


hatched, a terrifle storm struck the city. 
The wind blew gustily, the rain fell heav- 
ily, and the lightning played wickedly. 
So convinced that the little mother-to-be 
could not withstand the deluge were many 
of the tenants of the hotel that they spent 
a sleepless night. Quickly, and appre- 
hensively, their eyes sought the unique 
homesite of these courageous Birds the 
next morning at dawn. To their great 
amazement and joy, the nesting bird was 
on duty. Nevertheless they held no doubt 
hut that the unhatched babies were dead. 

A few days later, while the watchers 
pondered on the way of a Bird with a 
nest, and more especially this diminutive 
heart prevailing against the relentless ele- 
ments of nature, they were rewarded for 
their concern. As the setting Bird left 
the nest two little bird atoms appeared 
to their view, looking like nothing so 
much as a pair of ugly bugs. Figura- 
tively speaking, they were christened 
William and Alice by the roomers, after 
the proprietors of the Alexander Hotel. 


And were the parent Birds busy! For 
the next two or three weeks an unbe- 
lievable amount of nectar, gnats, and 


spiders was pumped into the stomachs 
of William and Alice. 

Gradually they outgrew the bumble- 
bee size. Down covered them and was 
finally superseded by feathers. Infini- 
testimal feathers that gave promise of 
their jewel-like future sheen, 
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Then they tried their wings. The fe- 
male is always first to leave the nest, so 
Alice left to see what she could see. Wil- 
liam was not destined to know the world 
about him, for his flying effort at this 
time was a failure. He was found, badly 
bruised, in an automobile nearby. The 
owner of the ear took him into a bird 


store at hand. The proprietor ealled 
Mrs. Tomlinson, who is known as a 
friend to birds, and asked her if she 


would take charge of the Bird. At onee 
she adopted the frail mite whose life was 
threatened. 

William Alexander was fed first from 
a tiny perfume bottle surrounded by flow- 
ering maple petals, and filled with honey 
and water. This he drank avidly. What 
to feed baby Hummers became a problem 
to Mrs. Tomlinson, for books on this sub- 
ject are rare. After much deliberation, 
she decided to try her Sugar Bird’s diet 
on the Anna Hummer. This worked very 
well, and now William’s daily menu con- 
sists of one-third of a teaspoon of honey, 
one-third of a teaspoon of condensed 
milk, and three teaspoons of water well 
mixed. To be sure there is a bouquet of 
flowering maple in his cage, and a spray 
on top of his domain for his delight and 
exercise. Also, there is a small jar of 
crushed fruit covered with a fine screen 
to attract gnats and other juicy victims 
for William Alexander. 


Is he happy? Apparently so. His 
eage, to him, is a land flowing with 
flowering maple and wild honey. He is a 


veritable Lotus Eater. 





Introduee the Catalogues to All 
the Family 


N many households the children are all 

keyed up from the time school starts 
in the early part of September through 
to January; over one holiday after an- 
other, with Christmas as the peak; and 
January seems dull in contrast. 

We have become catalogue fanciers, and 
in January, the long dull month, when 
winter sports are no longer as thrilling, 
and the high expectancy of the holidays 
has dropped, we are not dull. The rural 
mail earrier is greeted with cheers and 


the seed eatalogues come to us from 
everywhere. How we love them and feast 
upon their gorgeous pictures and de- 


scriptions. 

When Spring comes there will be a 
rush of bread and butter jobs, and we 
will do well if we get the garden planted 
on time; but now through long winter 
evenings we ean plan and paint rosy pie- 
tures of our garden. A rock garden, a 
wild garden, a formal garden, and the 
good old vegetable garden all have their 
fans. 

What if it is all 


jumbled together; 


vegetables, small fruits, flowers, and 
trees, fenced away from the road and 


marauding poultry and livestock; we have 
had dreams and gardens surpassing 
dreams even; and sometime we may yet 
have that model garden of our dreams. 
January is a hard month to keep the 
family happy! Try sending for flower, 
fruit, and vegetable catalogues and de- 
voting one evening to their introduction 
to the family circle. 
Harrier Farmer, ( Wis.) 
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Kditorial Notes 


.* the December FLowER GROWER Wwe 
told the story of a young Robin, which 
may have sounded “fishy” but was abso- 
lutely true. Here is a real fish story, that 
may also sound “fishy’’ but it, also, is the 
solemn truth. A man, whose word is 
trustworthy, was visiting the fish hatcher- 
ies at Barneveld about 16 miles from 
Utiea. These hatcheries are under the 
supervision of the Isaak Walton League 
aided by the Government. The Superin- 
tendent is a specialist in this line and a 
college man. In one of the outdoor tanks 
were hundreds of little trout only three 
months old. The Superintendent made 
the amazing assertion that young as they 
were, they knew him. The visitor was 
probably too polite to actually express 
his unbelief, but he may have looked it, 
for he was told to walk along the coping 
and see if the Fish paid any attention 
to him. He did the walking but attracted 
no notice, then the Superintendent went 
over to the tank and almost immediately 
the little Fish eame in schools and fol- 
lowed him. They knew who fed them. 
The experiment was repeated four or five 
times with the same result. The visitor 
had proved to him eonelusively that fish 
are intelligent enough to recognize those 
who eare for them. Not only grown-up 
tish but these mere babes. There was 
no food used at the time, so there can be 
no question but that they really reeog- 
nized their caretaker. 


Much time was spent in the garden 
during October and November, making 
extensive alterations; completing long- 
meditated planning, separating, enrich- 
ing, new planting and so on; in fact, the 
general overhauling that sometimes be- 
comes necessary. The actual work was 
done by a young man who knew nothing 
of gardening, but being quick to follow 
instructions and anxious to please, he 
soon learned. Some things, not strictly 
gardening, were also learned about and 
apparently enjoyed. For instance he had 
discovered one of the large slugs that 
I eall the leopard slug, not having, as 
yet, learned its correct name. The young 
man asked what it was, so a few days 
later when I found a mass of the eggs 
IT showed them to him asking if he knew 
what they were. He was much inter- 
ested when he learned that they were the 
eggs of his big slug. Another time I 
handed him a hall of spiders’ eggs. He 
had no idea what it was, so I told him 
and then broke the ball open. A regu- 
lar shower of eggs fell out. There must 
have been hundreds. Another day we 
stopped work to watch a Hairy Wood- 
pecker go to the very bottom of an Eng- 
lish Hawthorn and dig out the very borers 
that T intended having dug out with a 
wire. How thankful I was to the Hairy. 
Then we had visits from a Wilson's 
Thrush, a Hermit, whole flocks of Golden- 
crowned Kinglets; and of course Chicka- 
dees. Various late migrants made us a 
call and cheered us on in our work. 


Although the garden at present may be 
asleep under its blanket of snow, we can 
be thinking forward to desirable addi- 
tions for the coming growing season. 
Who has tried the Miniature Roses in 
the Rock Garden? Miniature means just 
what it says, not merely dwarf Roses like 
Baby Ramblers. The true miniatures are 
not over 5 or 6 inches high, just right to 
give Roses for the Rockery. Rosa rou- 
letti is a wee Alpine. Being a native of 
co'd rocky lands it is very hardy and re- 
quires a rather poor soil,—so we learn 
from a Rock Garden fan. It is produced 
from cuttings and not with 100% success 
either; but in spite of that, the price has 
been greatly reduced so that almost any 
Rock Garden ean possess one. Another 
miniature is Rosa polyantha nana fl. pl., 
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which I never have seen, but here is what 
a seed dealer says of it: “A very fine 
Miniature Rose blooming in from 8 to 10 
weeks. It grows from 5 to 6 inches high 
and produces about 80% double flowers.” 
Doesn’t this sound attractive? Amateurs 
may long for the rare, unusual plants, 
hut for most of us it is not wise to at- 
tempt a lot of such plants; most of them 
expensive and requiring unusual condi- 
tions and great care. Generally ama- 
teurs are not equal to the task and are 
doomed to failure, still every real gar- 
dener should aim to grow only the best 
in the old established kinds and also 
something not found in all gardens. 
There is a great satisfaction and true 
pleasure, not necessarily selfish, in being 
able to show visitors to the garden, at 
least one variety not familiar to them. If 
this develops into snippiness, a sort of 
“better than thou” attitude, then it is 
time to stop and go back to plants that 
any old garden has. 





Alpine Plants for Rock Gardens 


MRS. WALLACE OWENS 


IFTY years ago in Geneva, Switzer- 
tana, Henry Correnon made an ex- 

hibit of Alpine plants. Every one 
felt sorry for him, as they looked on the 
wild plants of the mountains as nothing 
but weeds. You see they rated worth- 
whileness by rarity, not by beauty. This 
false standard is quite apt to prevail in 
all lands and during all ages. Beeause 
of it, much beauty is passed by. 

In visiting Swiss gardens to-day, one 
will find that the suecess of cultivating 
Alpine Wildlings has grown wonderfully 
and Swiss gardeners, like those of other 
lands, must be kept young, for note this 
interesting verdict of many writers. “The 
love of Nature gives one youth.” 

Many English-speaking people have a 
real enthusiasm for mountains and Wild 
Flowers, and the growing of plants among 
rockery. Amateur gardeners, almost uni- 
versally, long to build a rock garden and 
there is no denying that one does add 
beauty and interest, provided a suitable 
‘oeation offers itself. Otherwise it is just 
a pile of rocks heaped up anywhere, even 
though among the stones, choice Sedums 
and other rock plants do their best to 
produce a bit of mountain beauty. If 
there is no spot in the garden where a 
natural effect is obtainable do not, like a 
flock of sheep, just follow. 


Each garden should, for real beauty, 
harmonize with its surroundings. Stop 
and consider; is there any more sense in 
trying to have a Rock Garden in very 
flat sandy country than there would be 
in buying a boat when one lives many 
miles from any possible water on which 
to use it? 

However, if we are not too critical, 
semi-natural Rock Gardens may be 
achieved. They are interesting anyhow, 
as most of the Rock Plants are attractive, 
and there is something quite bewitching 
about little ones that make their homes 
in hollows in porous stones. How they 
manage to cling there and find nourish- 
ment is often a mystery. 


Many enthusiasts, desiring the very 
best for their Rockery, travel far and 
wide in search of the unusual in stones. 
One wonders; is this. wise? Not if the 
judgment of a majority, perhaps, of ex- 
perienced erities is correct. The consen 
sus of expert opinion seems to be that 
the most attractive and natural Rock 
Gardens are made of native rocks, and 
why not? One would not build a house 
of a “collection of stones.” A geological 
museum is not the goal. “One very beau- 
tiful Rock Garden near an old mill was 
an enchanting sight with masses of dwarf 
Phlox, Viola, Aubrietia, dwarf Iris and 
Dianthus; the river bringing it a con- 
stant atmospheric moisture. The extra 
rocks added were in harmony with the 
natural rock and the picture was en- 
tirely harmonious.” This sounds attrac- 
tive and notice how harmony is the key 
note. 

Let us now look for the obstacles; the 
causes which keep the plants down to the 
ground and dwarf them. The fact is well 
established that it is during the night that 
plants grow and expand their tissues. 
Their growth by day is in inverse ratio 
to the power of the sun. But the Alpine 
nights bring frosts and nocturnal growth 
is out of the question for plants of 
the high Alps. It is only in the brief 
summer twilight that they can grow and 
develop. That accounts for the short- 
ened internodes and for the general 
stunted character of stems and branches. 
Storms and winds which are of great 
violence up there, would break any stem 
which lifted itself above the ground. 
Radiation on frosty nights also forces 
plants to seek shelter near the earth, their 
natural protector, which retains more heat 
than air does. What is true of the Alps 
is of course true of all high mountains 
and the term Alpines has come to be 
commonly used to include all dwarf Rock- 
loving Plants, although their native moun- 
tainous haunts may be half across the 
Earth from the Alps. 
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Ordinary Alpine plants must have a 
well drained corner and a position in full 
sunshine, with soil composed of 1/3 leaf 
mould, 1/3 fresh loam and 1/3 sand, with 
a little sphagnum moss added if the cli- 
mate is dry. Q 

One often wonders how these pretty 
plants ean live and how they drive 
their roots deep into the clefts of barren 
rocks without an atom of soil or humus 
for their organic structure to feed upon. 
To aecount for this it is necessary to 
learn about the part that stones play in 
Nature’s economy, for it is one of the 
largest and most important. 

All stone, hard or soft, or of whatever 
nature it may be, is more or less porous 
and absorbs water by capillary attrac- 
tion. The rocks act exactly as does a 
lump of sugar when its surface touches 
water and it fills itself with the liquid. 
During seasons of rain, fog, or damp, 
the rocks act as sponges and absorb water 
till they are completely saturated. 

An unusually well-built Rock Garden 
was visited in Syracuse, N. Y., last June 
by the three Garden Clubs of Utiea. It 
is a hobby of its owner who has devoted 
much time and money to a search for 
Rock Plants, and made a study of their 
separate habits and requirements. Na- 
tive conditions have been copied as far 
as possible. Although many little Al- 
pines appear to be thriving in dry shale, 
in reality their roots have a supply of 
moisture. This is managed by an under- 
ground system of water pipes. Such a 
Rock Garden is not possible or practical 
for the average amateur gardener, but it 
is most interesting to visit, and the own- 
ers are so cordial and willing to share 
their knowledge, that much ean be learned 
of this particular branch of gardening. 
Among other rarities was seen in bloom 
that tiny Alpine Rose, Rosa rouletti. 





Useful Hints for January 


OST active actual gardening will 

have to be confined to the care of 
house plants during this winter month. 
City gardeners are not apt to be over 
successful with these, so they have fallen 
back on a certain few foliage plants, per- 
haps a Fern or a Palm. A few years ago 
there was usually a Rubber Plant or an 
Aspidistra. Now Crassulas and Sanse- 
vierias are the style. The latter seem to 
be willing to live under most adverse con- 
ditions. They require so little real sun- 
light that corners anywhere from hall to 
dining room may be brightened by this 
bit of green, or better still green beauti- 
fied by light variegated stripes. The 
Sansevieria is no longer an expensive 
plant, unless one wants a large one. 
Small ones are sold in all the 5 and 10e 
stores. They are raised by the acre in 
Florida and sent north so that florists 
here no longer find it profitable to raise 
them. 


For the overheated city house, bulbs 
probably give the greatest amount of 
bloom. The Paperwhite Narcissus, and 
the rather more expensive yellow variety 
can be had in bloom all this month. They 
need to be kept in the dark until a good 
root growth has been made, then brought 
to the light where they grow rapidly and 
are soon in bloom. 
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The Rosettes of Wintertime 


BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


O you know about the charming 
green Rosettes which that incom- 
parable old artist that we call 
Mother Nature fashions for her winter 
frock? If not, the next time vou go for 
a tramp across the fields or pastures or 
even vacant lots, look for weed stalks that 
may be sticking their heads through the 
snow, and then investigate. Close to the 





The soft, woolly, Mullein makes a lovely Rosette 


earth, lying flat against it, you are pretty 
sure to find one of these lovely decora- 
tions. It may be a rosette of Tansy-lace, 
a Mullein, one like velvet or wool, a 
thistle Rosette like picot-edged ribbon; 
whatever it is, it will be perfectly made, 
such as the best seamstress might envy, 
with long and short loops of leaves and 
a daintily finished center. Mother Nature 
uses many plants for this purpose—Even- 


ing Primrose, Aster, Goldenrod, Teasel, 
Sheep Sorrel, Plantain, Hawkweed, Rat- 
tlesnake Weed, Dandelion, as well as 
Thistle, Mullein and Tansy. All of 
which make the most delightful Rosettes 
imaginable. Some are plainly tailored, 
some fussy. All are well worth a hunt- 
ing trip. 

It doesn’t seem possible that these 
Rosettes will stay fresh and green in 
Winter, but they do. Any time from 
September on through the cold month- 
when the ground is unfrozen, you may 
hope to find them. Often in early Fa’l 
you will find the Rosette and the tall 
spike of the summer plant side by side. 
In size they will range from tiny ones to 
mammoths, a foot or two aeross. It all 
depends on the wilding that is doing the 
Rosetting. 

When Spring arrives a new stalk will 
rise up from the center of the Rosette 
and grow into the plant you know in 
Summer or Fall. The Rosette is all ready 
for business just as soon as the snow 
disappears and Spring is in sight. It is 
one of Mother Nature’s ways of doing 
things interestingly. 

If you like, you can gather a few of 
these Rosettes most any time when the 
ground is not frozen, take them home 
and identify them, for it is often difficult 
to know just what they are. You may 
have to consult some botanist or wild 
flower authority about them. Pull them 
up by the long taproot which is in the 
exact center and keep them well watered. 
Perhaps you will find some Rosettes in 
your own yard or garden; one often does, 
and many flowers make these quaint, 
lovely things, as well as do the common 
weeds. They make excellent examples 
for you to go by in ease you want to try 
your hand at rosettes of velvet, ribbon 
or lace and will suggest designs for the 
handierafter in the home to use in vari- 
ous ways. 








The other bulbs such as Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, and so on, can be kept in a sue- 
cession of bloom, provided they were 
started in the Fall. If you have pots of 
them in the cellar or coldframe, bring 
one to the light each week. In this way, 
one need never be without bloom. This 
seems like having a bit of the garden in- 
doors to help one wait for the spring 
awakening. 

In rooms where the air is very dry, as 
is too apt to be the case, plants need al- 
most daily showering. The red spider 
thrives in a dry atmosphere; water will 
keep them down. Aphis and other suck- 
ing insects, which are pests indoors as 
well as out, can be kept down by constant 
sprinkling, especially if some form of 
nicotine is used and soap added to make 
the spray cling. A few drops of kero- 
sene oil make a good emulsion with the 
addition of soap to kill this class of pest. 


Has your garden been planned or just 
“thrown together” as it were? If you 
have put plants in where there happened 
to be an empty space. why not spend 


these January evenings with paper, pen- 
cil, and ruler. Perhaps the easiest way 
is to make a rough free-hand plan of the 
way you would like your garden to look 
Then try a more formal plan, drawn ac- 
eurately with the ruler and also to a set 
scale. This may need a visit out-of-doors 
with tape line and a helper. 

Do not be afraid to consult freely with 
gardener friends or even those known to 
have planned well, but not among your 
personal friends. The common topie of 
interest will be the only introduction 
necessary. Get all the advice and ideas 
vou ean and then sift them out and use 
according to your own taste. Make the 
plan your own. You will never be satis- 
fied with any other. 

After you have the correct layout, the 
furnishing follows. What plants do you 
prefer? What is your ambition for your 
garden? Do you want to work for con- 
tinuous bloom? Have you any special 
eolor scheme? Are you to have a pool, 
rockery, and other special features? 
First, take inventory of the plant ma- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Gardening 


for 
Our Children 


Come into the 
Vegetable Garden 
Club! 


ANY Boys and Girls would like 
M gardens of their own. The plan 
shown here has been drawn espe- 
cially for them. It needs a plot of 
ground fifteen by twelve feet, divided into 
beds. Every month there will be pic- 
tures and information about how to 
grow this Vegetable Garden. 

Boys and Girls who decide to join our 
Vegetable Garden Club and plant such a 
garden, can write us a short story next 
Fall about their experiences and send a 
clear snap-shot or two of the actual gar- 
den. The best ones will be published in 
Tue FLower Grower. A special prize 
will be given for the Best Vegetable 
grown from each division listed on the 
above Garden Plot. These Vegetables 
must be sent to Children’s Garden De- 
partment, THe FLower Grower, Cal- 
cium, N. Y., and must be sent in season 
and wrapped securely. They will be 
judged by competent people and the prize 
sent to the lueky Boy or Girl. That is 
certainly something to look forward to 
this Summer, especially during vacation. 

Perhaps some of you have made a 
Vegetable Garden before, and have some 
pictures of them and some stories to 
tell. If so, send them to Children’s Gar- 
den Department, THe FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N. Y., and we will pick out the 
best and publish them on the Children’s 
Garden page, so that other Boys and 
Girls will benefit by your experience. 

The garden plot shown here is divided 
into vegetable beds or plots with a foot 
wide path down the middle to the Corn 
plot. The path is useful in cultivating, 
harvesting your crop, and helps to keep 
the different beds clearly in mind. The 
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small Vegetables are near the front and 
the Corn bed stretches across the entire 
back of the plot forming a good back- 
ground. Pumpkins growing among the 
Corn, are for those Boys and Girls who 
like to grow their own Halloween Jack o’ 
Lanterns. 


The first thing to do in Vegetable Gar- 
dening is to draw out your plan. Then 
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you will know what seeds and how many 
to buy. Get a large piece of light-col- 
ored wrapping paper. Fasten it to a 
smooth board, old table top, or even the 
floor, with thumb tacks. With a ruler, 
draw an outline fifteen inches long by 
twelve inches wide. Imagine each inch 
equals one foot. Mark the four sides at 
every inch with a dot. (Fig. 1.) Con- 
nect the dots on the two fifteeri-inch sides 
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with light pencil lines and do the same to 
the two twelve-inch sides. Now the plot 
is filled with one-inch squares. (Fig. 2.) 
Count five and a half squares in from the 
front of the garden on each side, and 
mark with a dot. Mark off five and a 
half squares at the back of the garden 
the same way. Connect the front dots 
with the back dots with pencil lines, stop- 
ping at the third square from the back. 
(Fig. 3.) This inch space down the 
middle is the path and should be colored 
brown with crayons. (Fig. 4.) 

Count down two squares on the left 
hand side in the front and connect with 
the path by a heavy pencil line. This is 
the Lettuce bed. Color light green. 
Count down two more squares from the 
Lettuce bed and you have your Summer 
Squash bed. Color yellow. One square 
down from this is the Onion patch. Leave 
a natural color. Three squares below the 
Onion patch is the Cabbage patch. Color 
green. The next four squares take in the 
Tomato bed. Color bright red. 


Starting from the top again, but on the 
right hand side, count down two squares 
and connect with the path with heavy 
pencil lines. You have your Radish bed. 
Color red and green checks. Two squares 
from the Radish bed is the Beet bed. 
Color dark-red. Two squares down from 
that is the Carrot bed. Color bright- 
orange. Three squares below forms the 
String Bean bed. Color green. Two 
squares below the Beans comes the Cu- 
cumber bed. Color dark-green. One and 
one-half spaces below comes the Onion 
bed, left a natural color. 


The remaining space is the Corn patch. 
Since we plant. Pumpkins among the 
Corn, you ean show them by coloring 
circles orange in every other square along 
the Corn rows. Fill the Corn space light- 


brown. (Fig. 5.) 
Now vou have your whole Garden 


planned in bright colors and you are 
ready to pick out your seeds. The fol- 
lowing list will be he'pful, although these 
varieties do not have to be used to com- 
pete for the prizes. The amounts listed 
will supply a family of three all Sum- 
mer and Fall with fresh vegetables. 


VEGETABLE AND NAME COST QUANTITY HARVEST 


Radish, Sparkler ...... .05 1 pkt. All you 
Long White Icicle... .05 ms can eat 
Long Black Spanish. .05 - 

Beet, Detroit Dark Red. .10 a 80 

Carrot, Chantenay..... 10 = 50 

String Beans, Wax But- 

fe 15 - 32 qts. 
Green Stringless Pod. .10 “3 

Cucumbers, White Spine .10 = 144 

Lettuce, Iceberg....... 10 ' 15 

Summer Squash, Giant 
So. re 10 - 50 

Cabbage, Copenhagen 
Fae ae 10 “ 18 

Tomato, John Baer.... .10 %5 200 

Onion Sets or Plants.. .30 1 at. 75 

Sweet Corn, Golden Ban- 

RRP eee 15 % Ib. 10 doz. 

Pumpkin, Small Sugar. .05 1 pkt. 20 


Make out your Garden Plan and pick 
out your seeds. Next month we will tell 
you how to grow some of them. 





You will be interested in the guessing 
contest on page 41. <A vegetable is de- 
scribed and if you see things clearly and 
fix them in your mind, you ean guess the 
vegetable described. See coupon to send 
with your guess and with your name and 
address. 


(Flower 


How Three 
Little Peanuts 
Came to 


America™ 
BY RUTH H. LEE 


AY off in a far country called 
\ \/ Africa, lived Three Little Peanuts. 
Their home was in the soft, warm 
earth near the edge of the jungle. When 
their Mother pushed her head out of the 
dark, rich soil, she blinked at the hot 
rays of the sun and grew just as fast as 
she could, sending out little branches of 
green leaves. She did not stop until three 
little roots formed on the lower branches 
and began poking down into the earth 
again. Wheh these three little roots 
reached the cooler, moister part of the 
soil, they began to grow larger, and on 
the end cf each little root a tiny Baby 
Peanut was born. 
They slept for a few weeks, growing 
all the time. They did not know what 





was going on above them until a Black . 


Man, being hungry, pulled up the mother 
plant, and there dangling from the three 
little roots were the Three Little Pea- 
nuts, all grown up and terribly surprised 
at being so rudely removed from their 
nice earth home. The African Black Man 
picked them from the roots and put them 
in the folds of his bark clothing. 

Then a terrible thing happened. The 
Black Man was caught on his way to his 
hut by White Men who were looking for 
Slaves. They carried him off, away from 
his jungle home, and put him on a ship. 
Many times when the boat was crossing 
the ocean, the Three Little Peanuts would 
peek from their hiding place in the folds 
of his bark clothing, but they always kept 
out of sight when anyone was looking. 

After many weeks had passed, they 
reached America, and the Black Man was 
sold to a southern family who lived on a 
big cotton farm. The African native was 
so glad to be on land again that he danced 
for joy, and as he did, the Three Little 
Peanuts joggled loose and fell unnoticed 
onto the warm, moist soil of the southern 
plantation. They liked it so well, they 
decided to stay, and the very next rain- 
storm washed a layer of soil and leaves 
over them. Tired out from their long 
journey they closed their eyes and fell 
asleep. 

While they were sleeping so soundly, 
they sprouted and grew until they in 
turn raised a family of Little Peanuts. 
Year after year they did this, until now, 
many of the Peanuts you see in the 
stores and inside the glass case of the 
peanut man’s stand, are children of those 
Three Little Peanuts who were the first 
ones carried across the ocean to America 
by the African Native. 


* We would like to hear from children who 
read “The Nut Adventures.” describing the 
Nut Trees and bushes that grow in their 
neighborhood. Each month, one letter will be 
picked from those received and published on 
the Children’s Gardening page. We hope to 
hear from many of our younger readers so 
that other children can learn in what localities 
our Nut Friends are growing, and what they 
really are like in their native home. Address 
letters to The Children’s Garden Dept., Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Display of Primulinus Gladiolus varieties; One of the four major displays shown by A. E. 
Kunderd, Inc., of Goshen, Indiana, at the liational Gladiolus Show at La Porte. Indiana. 1933 


Do Glads Revert? 


BY “HOOSIER,” (Ind.) 


LOLOGICALLY, to revert means to 
change to some ancestral or some 
primitive type. 

Do Gladiolus revert? I think they do. 
[ am not familiar enough with the Genus 
to know which species the reversions I 
will mention resemble, but it is a small 
orange-red with narrow foliage. The 
flower is small and does not open wide. 
It is not hooded so it is not Primulinus, 
and the stalk is slender. 

Several years ago a relative of mine 
was planting her Glads, and said she 
would have to get some more reds as she 
had only one. The rest were pinks and 
yellows. 

When they bloomed she had the one 
real red, Crimson Glow, and some yel- 
lows. All the rest were like the one I 
described above. 

Two years afterward in looking 
through the storeroom of a friend of 
mine who has a rather large grower, I 
found a tray of Mrs. Francis King which 
had been overlooked. I took a dozen, 
out of curiosity, and the next Spring I 
planted them. They all sent up a spike 
from each eve (one had seven), and when 
they bloomed they were our old friend, 
the orange one. 

In 1932 all of the old corms of my 
Minuet went the same way, and in 1933 
a few more went. 

I told this to a friend who has had to 
inspect many large plantings, and he said 
it did not prove anything to him as I had 
not planted the reverts to see what they 
would do; but as I:am writing this, I re- 
member that I did plant the ex-Kings, 
and for two years they did not change 
again. 

A man whose name I do not reeall, 
who has a large planting in the northern 
part of the state, said Minuet “broke” 
verv badly for him. 

Here are three eases of three different 
G'ads in two different gardens going back 


io the same primitive type. 
Tulips “break’—why not Glads? 


EDITOR’s NOTE :—The small orange-red Gladi- 
olus with narrow foliage and flower not 
fully opened, well describes the old variety 
Brenchleyensis. Come to think about it, it 
has been reported to me there are two types 
of Brenchleyensis, one of which is probably the 
real Brenchleyensis, and the other the original 
species or variety from which it was developed. 
Please bear in mind that this is only a guess 
on my part, or perhaps might be called a sug- 
gestion as to possibility. Not at all sure that 
this is the variety that ‘‘Hoosier”’ refers to 
above, but this is also offered as a suggestion. 

What “Hoosier” relates seems to be almost 
proof positive. that the many claims that 
Glads do not revert, are unwarranted by the 
facts. Indeed, the facts as above stated would 
prove almost conclusively that Glads do revert. 

Several years ago I had what I thought was 
a planting of Conspicuous, a blue variety with 
a bloteh. After propagating it for several 
years, and disposing of the larger bulbs, with- 
out seeing much of anything in the way of 
bloom, it has now developed that this par- 
ticular planting has no Conspicuous in it at 
all, but that it consists of a white variety 
with red veining on the back and with a nice 
crimson blotch. It makes enormous bulblets 
which germinate extra-well. During the past 
droughty season this variety bloomed better 
than any other variety in my garden. Now 
I am wondering what this variety is and 
where it came from. It is a rogue which was 
in the Conspicuous, and did the Conspicuous 
all die out and leave the rogue, or is it a 
sport from Conspicuous and as such an en- 
tirely new variety? Certainly it is not any 
variety that I have known before and I have 
grown many hundreds of them under name. 
Anyway, this sport, if that is what it is, is 
one of the most rugged things that I have 
ever grown and it ought to be valuable for 
breeding purposes, if not as a distinet va- 
riety. I am not prepared to pass on it as a 
variety, even though it produced well dur- 
ing the drouth, where others did nothing, 
but rather want to give it a year or two 
further trial to see what it will doe along 
side of the established commercial varieties. 

Just relating this to show the queer things 
which may happen to any Glad Fan and in 
any Glad Patch. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Best Gladioli 


F course, there is no such thing as 
Twenty-five Best Glads any more than 
there are 25 most beautiful women. 
Partly, in the ease of Gladiolus, it de- 
pends on cireumstances, and partly it is 
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a matter of taste—in both cases. No two 
persons would make the same list. 

However, if I were limited to even 
twelve varieties, I would not omit Pride 
of Wanakah (Chriswell); yet it is not 
mentioned, I believe, in any of the recent 
lists published. To show that I am not 
alone in esteeming it, I quote from Elmer 
E. Gove, who writes of it: 

“This is one of the very best, either for 
exhibition or as a commercial variety, when 
well grown. It is with me very prolific of 
bulblets which grow. Makes a fine spike of 
bloom, even from small bulbs, and from large 
ones it is magnificent. Deep lavender-rose, 
very large, with large blotch, darker.” 

Pride of Wanakah seems to have been 
overlooked by many growers, and only a 
few years ago (as I measure years), 
Thacker had the largest stock of it. <A 
small Iowa nurseryman told me last Sum- 
mer that if he could have only one he 
would take that. I do not feel that way 
about it, but it shows how people who 
know the variety think about it. 

As an illustration of how varieties come 
and go in popularity and how tastes dif- 
fer, I recall that a few years ago a 
prominent lady in Massachusetts wrote 
that ‘‘ undoubtedly, if one could have only 
one Gladiolus it would be Mrs. Dr. Nor- 
ton.” Yet, even then, in the Middle West, 
most growers would have put twenty va- 
rieties ahead of it, and now it is nearly 
forgotten; like Rose Mist, which was also 
called by some the most beautiful. 

UncLe Grorce S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 





A Guessing Game of Trees 
A ...(1)... young man in _ collegiate 
a 
Had reached the ... (3)... fora... (4)... 
with her; 
He raised his eyes and scanned the 


YS oe 
But he saw no sign of this fair young 
oo | eee 
This lad did ...(7)... and tear his hair, 
Then turned and ran ...(8)... into a 
oe 


Of lovers loitering near. 

He gazed aghast at this girl he knew 

And in tortured accents shouted “..(10)..,” 

“«...(11)..., you’re a trifling thing;” 

As she dropped in his ...(12)... their 
engagement ring, 

He lost his nerve and began to ery, 

Then he’d ... (13)... more ’till a cop pass- 
ing by 

Shouted “Quit your ...(14)..., 

There’s other fish in the sea for you, 

If you can’t have a trout perhaps a 


a ea 
The lad lit a Lucky and began to smoke 
And as he flipped off the ...(16)... at 


last he spoke. 
“T know no ...(17)... treat me so, 
I’m through with girls, I'll have you 
know.” 
Like ...(18)... his spirits bounded high 
And he entered a lunchroom standing nigh. 
A simple menu there found he. 
ie oe, a 
sD eer 
He ate and drank and was comforted quite, 
And ends the tale of his terrible plight, 
Which is fully told in rhyme you'll see 
When the blanks are filled with the name 
of a tree. 

Answers:—(1) Spruce; (2) Fir; (3) Bay; 
(4) Date; (5) Beech; (6) Peach; (7) Pine: 
(8) Plum; (9) Pear; (10) Yew; (11) Olive; 
(12) Palm; (18) Balsam; (14) Weeping Wil- 
low; (15) Basswood; (16) Ash: (17) Dog- 
wood; (18) Rubber; (19) Breadfruit; (20) 
Cocoa; (21) Coffee. 

HELEN BRAUN, ( Mont.) 
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HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY BOYS. By 
A. Neely Hall. Nearly 600 Illustrations 
and Working Drawings. 470 pp. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50. 


After a useful life of twenty-one years 
this popular book has been revised and 
brought up to date with plans for seemingly 
about everything a boy might wish to make, 
from home repairs, bird houses, and house- 
hold furniture, to scout-craft, mechanical 
toys, wireless telegraphy, and the newest 
models for airplanes. Things are planned 
on an economical basis, enabling the lad to 
use as much as possible of material at hand 
or easily procured, packed with home hobbies 
and economies, and practical suggestions for 
making money through the manual training 
which it teaches. 


BOZO THE WOODCHUCK. By Brown 
and Butterfield. Cleverly illustrated. 116 
pp. American Book Company, New York. 
Price 44e. 

This is a charming little biography of a 
Woodchuck, the liveliest and most enterpris- 
ing of a family of five. What happened be- 
cause of his activities is entertainingly told 
in a way that will delight the smallest read- 
ers, and those too small to read, in realis- 
tic pen and word pictures—most of all, as 
u four-year-old youngster on whom we 
tested it said, “Because it is really true.” 


THE ROCK GARDEN. By Louise Beebe 
Wilder. Fully illustrated. 224 pp. Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, Publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

In this we have proof that a 
he artistically written without impairing 
its practical nature. Creating the land- 
seape is charmingly told, as the conditions 
were found by the writer; vet there is an 
elasticity which suggests many changes that 
are possible under circumstances slightly 
modified. The various soils and the plants 
peculiar to them are noted, with directions 
for making the acid soil so dear to the 
Trailing Arbutus and some of the Orchids. 
Special chapters are devoted to annuals and 
shrubs adapted to the Rock Garden, with 
notes as to their specific needs. The grow- 
ing of native plants is stressed, and their 


book may 


appearance and requirements are made 
plain. The last hundred pages are devoted 


to observations on rock plants, both native 
and exotic, which the writer has grown in 
her garden within the last fifteen years. 


THE PLANT WORLD IN FLORIDA. From 
the Published Manuscripts of Dr. Henry 
Nehrling, Collected and Edited by Alfred 
and Elizabeth Kay. Nearly 30 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 300 pp. MacMillan Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
This is a record of the experiences of Dr. 

Nehrling in the rich later years of life 

when his entire time was devoted to his 

life-love, horticulture. It includes his ex- 


periences with shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, palms, rubber trees, orchids, and 
epiphytes, flowering vines, bulbous and 


tuberous-rooted plants, bamboos, cacti, and 
foliage plants. Those living in Florida for 
even a few months of the year, will find his 
experience helpful. The general reader will 
be impressed with his painstaking care and 
will have additional respect for the man 
who labored,—yes, labored hard,—for more 
than forty years in his zest for making his 
experimental gardens at Gotha, and later at 
Naples, a veritable bit of nature’s most- 
beautiful wonderland. 
Bessiz L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 

















Copyright,—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., Home Plan 3-A-7 


A Small House of Distinctive Architecture* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HIS three-room bungalow, No. 
3-A-7, possesses  extraordinarv 


merit in many ways. Although it 
is small and unusually straightforward 
in design. A study of the floor plan and 
the illustration will bring out its superior 
qualifications for the modern small 
dwelling in which so many are becoming 


interested. Its compact design, con- 
venience, splendid room arrangement 


and many comforts show the sort of ex- 
pert planning that is seldom given to a 
three-room house. 

This house should be reasonable to 
build, having an almost square plan, a 
simple type of pitch roof and no waste 
in space or materials. The beauty of this 
home depends upon its good lines and 
proportions and a few carefully studied 
details like the triple window in front, 
the pretty bay on the side, the dignified 
hooded entrance. 

Stucco seems to be the ideal material 
in which to carry out this design. The 


27-0" 


HAL}, 8-0'« 
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LIVING ROOM 


21-0" x We" 
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casement windows likewise maintain the 
spirit of the style. There is a ventilated 
attic space under the roof to assist in 
keeping the house cool in summer time. 

CLOSET BED ENLARGES USEFULNESS 

The feature of this plan is undoubt- 
edly the living room. It is an unusually 
large, beautiful room with brick fire- 
place and built-in corner cupboards at 
either side of the delightful bay win- 
dow. The room has been made unusually 
large so that the dining table ean be set 
at one end. At the other end is a huge 
coat closet, which may contain a closet 
bed, thus greatly increasing usefulness. 

The kitchen has been specially de- 
signed to lighten the kitchen work. It 
is supplied with plenty of cupboard 
space. The large, square bedroom has 
an ideal place for the double bed. There 
is a big closet and windows on two sides. 
The bedroom is provided with a medi- 
cine cabinet. The house throughout is 
planned for comfort and convenience. 

The owner of the home pictured 
above, added to the living room the space 
allotted to the open entrance porch in 
the plan. This combination living and 
dining room is 21 feet by 11 feet in size. 

If necessary to reduce costs the base- 
ment may be omitted. Then the laundry 
tubs would be placed on a rear porch in 
the position now occupied by the base- 
ment stairway. 

CONSTRUCTION FACTS 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish stueeo, roof of shingles. 

Size of lot required: Approximately 
35 feet. 

Designed to face: South or west. For 
other facings plans should be reversed. 

* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose  self- 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 

















My Peonies in 1933 


HIS year I will write about a few 

Peonies that have been especia'ly good 
here this year. I have the single and 
double Tenuifolia; both are good. The 
next to follow are Anomala smouthi and 
Laciniata. To me these are the same, al- 
though Laciniata is much more expensive 
than the former, I am sure there isn’t 
difference enough between them for any- 
one to try both. 

The two earliest Chinensis to bloom 
here every Spring are the single Duchess 
of Portland (Barr.) and Clara Barton. 
These come out before the Officinalis va- 
rieties are gone. Eucharis was fine, a 
big, waxy, fragrant white, equal to many 
with higher ratings. It is supposed to 
be a shy bloomer, but blooms very well 
here. Mad. Gaudichau is another often 
ealled a shy bloomer, but has always had 
plenty of buds and they seem to open 
well. The foliage is very handsome. It 
looks like red wax for several weeks in 
the Spring, and also turns in the Autumn 
to a fine bronzy color. James Kelway is 
worthy of a muck higher rating. 

Ella C. Kelway was superb this Sum- 
mer, as fine as some of the most expen- 
sive varieties. My plants are in light 
shade, and the delicate colors lasted well. 
Pallas was so good, most people seeing 
it ordered roots. I wish I had more of it. 
This, with Marie Jacquin and Rubens, 
would make a good group. Rubens is 
not a prolific bloomer here, but a nice red. 
All are alike in their Waterlily effect. 

Every season I cannot help but admire 
The Bride, by Terry. Among the older 
Peonies, Souvenir De L’Exposition De 
Bordeaux is a very unusual color, quite 
different from any other. Some eall it 
violet, some wine, some aster-purple. 
Some people when ordering cut flowers 
want only this variety. 

I have grown La France for several 
years, but this season had my first real 
fine bloom, and they were as big as any 
I ever saw. Martha Bulloch was better 
here this year than last. Somehow I do 
not care as much for this as other pinks. 
Among the Japs, Alfred was extra fine, 
two rows of good quality petals of a very 
fine shade of pink. Emma is so much 
later than the dozens of pink and yellow 
Japs, it seems worthwhile. 


Charles Sedgwick Minot bloomed for 
the first time this year. It seems to me 
well worth growing. A clear satin-pink, 
bomb type, Mad. D. Greyeran, a large 
full bloom of a rose-white, speckled lilac. 
These two Peonies seem quite scarce, as 
I have never seen them in any but my 
own garcen. 

We had a very hot Summer in lower 
New York, and the Peonies only lasted 
about a week. With so much heat and a 
shower every day, they couldn’t stand it. 
We haven’t had a perfect June here for 
two or three years back. Many amateur 
gardeners say the Peony season is too 
short and lose interest with one poor 
year after another. But the true fans 
are always looking forward to another 


year, and hoping for a perfect June so 
they can see their favorite fiowers at 
their best. 


Mrs. Wa. L. Lavauurn, (N. Y.) 





Peony,—F ragrans 


HY is so little attention paid to that 

most desirable Peony, Fragrans? It 
has so many strong points that it has sur- 
vived longer than any other that I know, 
for it was first introduced by Sir Joseph 
Banks in England in 1805. 

Its dark pink blooms come late and in 
great profusion, are very fragrant, as 
the name indicates, and this variety is in 
bloom longer than any other that I know. 
The plant is strong, quite tall, and seems 
to be immune against the leaf blight. It 
is of vigorous growth and has landscape 
value until it freezes down. 

Its only objection, which some growers 
will be sure to mention, is that it is sold 
for a low price, so you can’t have the 
satisfaction of paying ten dollars for 
such a choice variety, but can get it from 
fifty cents or sometimes a little more. 

Feed it hardwood ashes in the Summer, 
give it some bonemeal and a little well- 
rotted stable manure a foot or so from 
the erown; and again before blooming 
give it a little bonemeal and _ nitrate-of- 
soda, all worked in well and kept free 
from the crown. Give Peonies plenty 
of cultivation, keep the ground stirred 
and free from weeds or grass around the 
plants. The old-fashioned advice to set 
out a Peony and “just leave it alone” is 
like some other old-fashioned notions, all 
nonsense, and is the expression of rank 
ignorance. 

F. W. Bicknett, (N. C.) 





Peonies as Cut Flowers 


EONY blooms will last for many days 

as cut flowers if they are cut just as 
the buds are about to open and placed in a 
cool room, says George Beach, assistant 
horticulturist for the Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

If they are cut in bud and each is 
wrapped in oil tissue, they can be shipped 
long distances, he adds. Placed in a 
refrigerator, they will keep in the bud stage 
for some time. 

Varieties which fade in the garden be- 
cause of sunlight may have their color pre- 
served by cutting in the bud stage and al- 
lowing them to open in the house. 

Failure of Peonies to flower is caused by 
lack of vigor or disease. Lack of vigor may 
be caused by grass growing too close to 
the clump or failure to dig in some sod or 
fertilizer each year or so. Planting too 
deep also causes failure to bloom. 

Although Peonies are left in the original 
clump for great lengths of time, the 
choicest varieties may be kept in their 
prime by dividing clumps after five years 
of bloom. 

If all of the blossoms are cut with long 
stems from a clump, the plant is weakened. 
A few cut flowers should be taken from a 
number of clumps rather than from only 
one. When no cut flowers are taken, only 
the faded..bloosoms with a leaf or two 
should be removed instead of taking the 
whole stem after the flowers have faded. 
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Growing Dahlias from Seed 


ROWING Dahlias from seed is one 

of the most interesting phases of 
gardening. I have had very, very good 
success in this line. I planted both the 
double and single varieties. In the double 
varieties, the price of seed is relatively 
high, retailing at seventy-five cents to 
one dollar a package, but out of one 
package of dollar seed I produced five 
exquisite Dahlias. The single ones germi- 
nate more readily, and from an ordinary 
package I grew twenty-four plants. 


I plant the seed in the hotbed in Feb- 
ruary or March here in the South, and 
by the time they are large enough to 
transplant into the garden there would be 
no fear of frost. Sow in the hotbed, as 
you do other seeds, cover lightly. If 
bothered by insects dust lightly with 
arsenate. 

It is most fascinating and thrilling to 
plant them and watch and wait to see 
what you will get, and when a Fort 
Monmouth as large as a breakfast plate 
opens up you will call all the family and 
neighbors to come and see. The single 
ones, too, give a thrill;—yellow, laven- 
der, purple, red, crimson and white. They 
are lovely as cut flowers by themselves or 
in arrangement. 

If you are looking for something de- 
cidedly interesting to do in the garden, 
buy two packages of Dahlia seed, single 
and double, from a reliable seedsman, 
plant in hotbed or box, and when large 
enough transplant to the garden. If you 
derive half the joy I do, you will be 
more than repaid both for effort and 
money. 


Mrs. C. H. Wituiams, ( Miss.) 








Useful Hints 


(Continued from page 27) 

terial already on hand, think out where 
it can be set most effectively, and jot this 
down on your plan. The entire month 
ean be given up to reading garden books, 
especially those on planning, and to 
working out your own ideas and getting 
them formulated and registered on the 
plan. Next month can be devoted to de- 
ciding what extra plants are needed. 


If you ean find Hyacinth bulbs in the 
seed stores now, it is not too late to start 
them in Hyacinth glasses. Fill the bot- 
tom of the glass with water and about 
4 inch up on the bulb. Keep the water 
at this height. Tie a piece of paper 
around the glass and put a paper bag 
over the top. Keep in the dark until the 
roots reach the bottom of the glass, then 
bring to the light. Keep the bag on for 
awhile but make a hole in the bottom so 
the bud will be foreed up to the light. 
Hyacinths seem more apt to have stunted 
flower stalks than the other bulbs. The 
eause is said to be too much light before 
growth has been well started. 


Templinii and other Begonias will do 
much better if fed with a little liquid cow 
manure every two weeks or a little of the 
dry manure can be placed just under the 
top dirt. Watering, say every other day, 
will carry the manure in solution to the 
roots. Seed stores also carry special 
odorless fertilizers for house use. 
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BINDING THE FLOWER GROWER 


I have found a method of binding together 
a year’s numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which I feel is quite satisfactory. 

Cut a piece of leather (or any flexible 
covering), large enough to cover both sides 
and back of volume, all in one piece; then 
also cut a strip the length of the maga- 
zines and wide enough to pass over the 
backs and have % inch on each side. Now 
stitch this strip in the center of the inside 
of the cover piece, sewing twice, %4 inch in 
from each edge. Now make three holes 
through the edges of this strip and through 
the magazines. I believe they are called 
“binding posts.” They are in two parts, one 
end having a screw head and screwing inside 
the other part. They cost only a few cents 
apiece and are available in several lengths. 
It is best to make the holes only large 
enough to force the binding posts through 
rather tightly. 

With index and covers (a leather cover 
may have a design tooled on it to suit the 
maker), a year’s numbers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER make a handsome and incompar- 
able addition to anyone’s library. (See 
attached sketch.) 

Mrs. JAMES F. Cooprer, (Mich.) 





TULIP SEEDLINGS 

Mr. Woodruff says: 

“But they will have to bloom for one to 
twenty years before they will ‘break’ into 
their permanent color.” He is mistaken. 
Their first color is their permanent color, 
and will remain so until, even though it be 
hundreds of years, disease infection changes 
the first color to a new color, permanent be- 
cause the disease has the bulb in its grip 
forever. That is not the worst of it, the 
disease is contagious, and rapidly runs 
through a planting, if it gets under way, 
transferred from sick to healthy plants by 
any insects which puncture the tissues of 
the growing plant. Such diseased plants 
have speckled flowers, and all should be dug 
out and removed from the patch as soon as 
the speckles can be discerned in the green 
bud. If one wants to grow them, they may 
be put into an isolated bed of their own. 
On the market such diseased bulbs are sold 
as Rembrandts, Roses, Bizarres, Violettes, 
Byvbloemen. While some of the blooms of 
this diseased stock are exquisitely beautiful 
as individual specimens, as a planting, or 
bed, or bouquet, they are very disappoint- 
ing, since they have no color strength in 
the mass, and the beautiful flower-form is 
lost in the mess of speckles. It was these 
broken forms, however, which were the bases 
of the Tulip mania (speculation craze) in 
Holland. 


BENJAMIN C. AvTEN, (Mo.) 


THRIPS ON GLADIOLI 


I followed the advice of THE FLOWER 
GROWER in regard to the treatment of Glad- 
iolus bulbs last Fall, Winter, and Spring, 
and this year there has been but very little 
Thrip trouble. Some of the latest flowers 
are a little affected, but most of the others 
have been handsome. I burned all infested 
stalks, blossoms and bulbs, kept other bulbs 
in a cool place all Winter, planted in a 
new place, and just before planting dipped 
them in a Bordeaux mixture. 

HatTrie M. FRENCH, ( Mass.) 


SHALLOW PLANTING OF AMARYLLIS 


I have had Amaryllis for years which 
were planted deeply and with no bloom, and 
now I set them up more than halfway out 
of the soil, and they bloom several times 
each year. I gave a neighbor one, and she 
teils me the one I gave her bloomed three 
times during the past Winter. 

The bud comes out of the side of the bulb, 
and will not come out of the soil. This is 
our experience in this part of the world. 

Mrs. M. M. CLINEDINST, (Md.) 


SIMPLE PLANT MARKER 


From a suggestion in your magazine, I 
originated this simple but very effective 
marker. 

Take any old tube, such as cold cream, 
shaving cream, tooth paste, or Ungentine, or 
any of those things put up in such tubes, 
and straighten out and smooth it and cut 
in strips lengthwise, about *%4 of an inch 
in width. Next cut a slit in one end, and 
write on other end by placing tinfoil on 
blotter or something fairly soft, so that 
pencil will make indentation on marker 
that will last as long as needed. Next, 
place around stalk of Gladiolus, or Hya- 
cinths, Chrysanthemums, or a hundred dif- 
ferent flowers or nursery plants one wants 
to keep a record of. Then thread end with 
name on through slit in other end and pull 
up as close to stem as practicable. 

Mrs. R. W. Harcrave, (N.Y.) 
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FORCING NARCISSI AND OTHER 
BULBS 


Directions for the forcing of Narcissi, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., say to hold the 
potted bulbs from making top growth for 
a couple of months so as to let the bulbs 
make a heavy root growth. While these 
directions serve the purpose all right, the 
reason given is probably not the real 
reason. The real reason is probably to give 
time for the bud to grow. Until the bud 
has grown in the bulb, it cannot make a 
flower. 

BENJAMIN C. 


AUTEN, (Mo.) 


GAS HEAT NOT BAD FOR PLANTS 
Have just finished reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and want to add my experience to 
corroborate Mrs. Olpha McGlone, (N. M.). 
It all lies in this. The gas heat is never 
turned completely off, from the middle of 
November to Ist of February (or a little 
later here in Arkansas). It is the sudden 
change from extreme heat in daytime to 
bitter cold at night that hurts plants. I 
have beautiful Maidenhairs that do not 
suffer from gas, just thrive in Winter when 
they do most of their growing. 
Mrs. W. M. RicHarpson, (Ark.) 
SAVING ORDER BLANKS AND 
ENVELOPES 
The order blanks, envelopes and 
leaflets enclosed in most seed and bulb cata- 
logs are sometimes a bother (as well as a 
blessing) in that they are forever falling 
out onto the floor, getting mislaid, or even 
lost. by the time they are wanted. When 
I receive a catalog, I place the loose en- 
velope or order blank in a special place in 
desk or on table, then read the catalog in 
peace, without grabbing at something fall- 
ing out of it. When I want to send an 
order or write a letter, in a hurrv, maybe 
a long time afterward, I know right where 
to look for what I want to: find. Leaflets, 
blanks and envelopes may also be slipped 
into a large envelope and this kept on table 
or in desk. They may also be attached to 
inside of catalog, using paper clips. 
BENJAMIN Keecn, (N. Y.) 
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HAND-POLLENIZING FLOWERS 

In “Hand-Pollenizing of Garden Flowers” 
Mr. Shull mentions the difficulty in keep- 
ing foreign pollen out of a camels-hair 
brush. 

I have found that the ideal “brush” for 
hand-pollenizing is an ordinary pipe- 
cleaner. This cleaner is made from fuzzy 
cotton fibers that hold pollen perfectlv. By 
cutting each cleaner in two, a package or 
two will last for nearly a season of pollen- 
izing work. These are thrown away when 
used once, thus eliminating any possibility 
of contamination. 

R. M. Carteron, (TIl.) 


STRIPPING LEAVES FROM LILACS TO 
INDUCE BLOOMING 


Having read the article about stripping 
the leaves in August to make them bloom, 
I want to say that it works, for I did that 
to one of mine the last week in August; 
and on the 17th day of September I dis- 
covered my Lilac bush in bloom. 

This Lilac bloomed last Spring, so can 
someone explain the reason? 


A. K. Nicor, (TIl1.) 
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CALENDULA AND CANTERBURY BELL 
SPORTS 

That there are freaks in plants as well 
as other realms of life is often brought to 
our attention. Mother had a Calendula 
which had the usual flower, but apparently 
never having heard of over-production, this 
flower grew five stems from each blossom’s 
middle, each stem bearing another perfect 
Calendula. 

I had a Canterbury Bell which proved 
to be better than a biennial, blooming for 
a number of years. After the spring 
blooms, instead of calling it a job, the dry 
plant would put forth a new blossom stem 
at each leaf axil and bloom for a second 
time in mid-summer. 

Amy L. SNowserc, ( Minn.) 

EDITOR'S NOTE :—While it is too late to offer 
the suggestion as applied to the two cases 
above mentioned, I will suggest right here for 
the benefit of others who discover freak plants 
or sports, that if these sports show merit over 
the parent that they should be carefully propa- 
gated from year to year to fix the trait of the 
sport. Many of our important plants, fruits, 
etc., have been developed in this way. 

Ilowever, I would caution in this matter 
that mere freakishness is no proof of merit. 
Indeed, some of the freaks are so abnormal 
that they are of less than no value at all. Here 
is where judgment comes in in selection. One 
need not propagate anything simply because it 
is different, but only because it has merit over 
established sorts and species. 

THE CACTUS IN ITS HOME 

With an apology to Lawrence C. Ellery 
in the October issue, concerning his article 
on Cacti: 

Cacti are native to the Americas ONLY; 
—North, South, and Central America. They 
are NOT native to any other part of the 
world, although they are to be found in 
Australia. They were planted in that coun- 
try years ago as an experiment for feeding 
purposes and escaped into the wilds, where 
they have become a public nuisance and 
the government is trying all pests and dis- 
ease to eradicate it. The only Cacti to be 
found in the other countries mentioned is 
that which has been planted by man. 

“The Cactus Book,” by A. D. Houghton; 
“Texas Cactus Book,” by Runyon and 
Schultz, and many others are referred to. 

As for classification, the standard today is 
the monumental monograph published in 
1919 by Britton and Rose, “The Cactacea” 
in four volumes, and now out of print. 

The Cactus family is divided into three 
tribes—and the family name is Cactaceae. 
The tribes are: 

1. Pereskieae with only one Genus— 

Pereskia. 

2. Opuntieae eight genera—Quiabentia, 
Pereskiopsis, Pterocactus, Nopalea, 
Tacinga, Maihuenia, Opuntia and 
Grusonia. 

3. Cereae with eight genera and contain 
most of the species of the Cactacea 
family. The subtribes are: Cereanae, 
Hylocereanae, Echinocereanae, Echi- 


nocactanae, Cactanae, Coryphan- 
thanae, Epiphyllanae, and the Rhip- 
salidanae. 


Anything outside of these families is not 

a Cactus. Many succulent plants are found 

in Southwest Africa, and many resemble 

Cacti (some of the Euphorbias for in- 

stance), but they are only distantly related. 
JacK D. WHITEMAN, (New Mexico.) 


CURE FOR DAMPING OFF 


Put soil you are preparing for seed flats 
in the oven, after wetting well. Keep there 
till steam arises and you smell hot earth. 
It is sterilized then, and ready for seeds 
when cool. 

Now when you water them; add one tea- 
spoon of vinegar to a quart of lukewarm 
water and sprinkle. This seems to kill the 
damping off fungus growth almost at once. 

Mrs. C. W. Sgeasury, ( Nebr.) 


Flower JYrowerw 


FERN FROM CARROT 
Select a carrot say 2 or 2% inches in 
diameter, cut it across 4 or 5 inches from 
the crown and scoop it out from the cut 
end to a depth of say 3 or 4 inches. If 
carrot is 2% inches in diameter the walls 
may be a half-inch thick. Then take a 


f \ 
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skewer and insert it across the carrot near 
the top (cut end) to serve as a hanger. 
Tie string to each end of skewer; suspend 
in a sunny window; fill excavation with 
water and keep full and presently the crown 
will send out shoots and leaves will grow 
from it just as it does when in the ground. 
It makes a very pretty bit of green for the 
home or school. 
HANS PETER, (Ont. ) 
ROBIN BURIES HIMSELF BEFORE 
DYING 

Last Summer towards evening, my wife 
noticed a Robin on our bird bath feebly try- 
ing to take a drink and then dropping to 
the soft ground in the Rose bed, where he 
lay as if dead. Sunday morning, I went 
out to bury him, but all I could see was a 
small mound of soil and about two inches 
of the ends of wings (the tips), protruding. 
In looking close, I thought I saw these tips 
of wings quivering slightly several times. 
Some few hours later, I went out again and 
found that these too had disappeared, and 
after gently removing about two inches of 
earth I could see them again. They were 
quite still then. Evidently our friend was 
dead. Not wishing his body to become an 
eye-sore for us, he buried himself near the 
spot that gave him water and food. 


FRANK O. STEIN, (N. Y.) 


CHOPPED LEAVES AS A LAWN MULCH 


Leaves falling rapidly kept the yard un- 
tidy looking, and I commenced thinking of 
some way ides the rake to take care of 
them. They seemed dry and brittle so I 
raked or swept them away from the edge of 
the walks, then getting my lawn mower I 
kept running through them. The result was 
some rich looking leaf mold which could 
be left to enrich the lawn, or else be carried 
to flower beds or wherever needed. It is 
easier to handle also. 

Mrs. Etta Hortmes, (IIl.) 


AGERATUM AS A HOUSE PLANT 


Ageratum plants taken into the house 
in the Fall make a very pretty house plant 
and they will bloom all Winter if given 
plenty of water. 

M. C. Scuremer, (N. Y.) 
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“WILD SNAPDRAGON,” PROBABLY 
LINARIA 

The “Wild Snapdragon” which the Editor 
writes about in November, 1933, number is 
undoubtedly Linaria Dalmatica Macedonica. 
Its other names are Toad Flax and Butter- 
and-Eggs. As far as appearance is con- 
cerned, it might be truthfully called a 
Snapdragon (Antirrhinum). Twenty years 
ago, a man brought a stem of flowers to 
me and wanted to know the name. I put 
on my best professional air and gravely re- 
plied that it was a Wild Antirrhinum. For 
forty or more years I have seen isolated, 
small colonies of this plant growing along 
the banks of a creek, always in hot, dry, 
stony soil, sometimes in high grass, and 
sometimes with another Wild Flower, or 
weed,—Bouncing Bet (Saponaria). 

I always intended to transplant some 
roots into my garden, and finally, about 
eight years ago, I found a plant growing at 
the base of a telephone or electric light 
pole, right in the village, which plant I 
eventually dug up, and set along the edge 
of a Tulip bed. It soon spread amazingly 
and became “too much of a good thing.” I 
finally dug it out, Tulips and all, but 
enough of the fine, hair-like roots, as well 
as seedlings, remained, so that I still have 
it. Later, in a friend’s garden, I saw a 
large colony of Linaria, growing off by it- 
self, where it could spread in a semi-wild 
state. If a few rocks had been added, the 
picture would have been more up-to-date 
and maybe bettered. 

Linaria is one of the perennial, summer- 
blooming Wild Flowers which practically 
everybody likes. The bright yellow flowers, 
with orange lip, are very pretty, and com- 
bine interestingly in bouquets, especially 
with blue or purple flowers. The foliage 
contrasts well with other foliage. 

The smell of the crushed stems is not 
exactly pleasing. 

The fault of the plant is that in rich, 
cultivated garden soil, it spreads too much. 


BENJAMIN KeEeEcuH, (N. Y.) 


WEIGHT OF BATS AND HUMMING 
BIRD 


In “Bauergrams” she mentions a bat in 
S. W. weighing less than an ounce. The 
largest bat I have ever handled in the 
North, weighed but half an ounce, with 12- 
inch wing spread. I weighed about 50 
others and they were from %4 to *% of an 
ounce each, and had wing spreads of about 
10 inches on the average. 

One in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, was 
larger than any and its wings extended 
nearly 14 inches. 

A full-grown female 
weighed but 54 grains! 


H. BE. R., (N. Y.) 


Hummingbird 


AIR PLANT ON WINDOW CURTAIN 


Cut a leaf off of an Air Plant in the Fall 
and pin it to the window curtain. Soon it 
will put out hair-like roots from the edge 
of the leaf. By Spring, the roots are strong 
enough to plant in the open ground. It is 
interesting to have several of these leaves 
pinned on the curtains during the Winter 
so you can watch the different stages of 
development and growth. 


Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


SPANISH MOSS A NUISANCE IN 
FLORIDA 


I note your reference to Spanish Moss in 
a recent issue of THE FLOwER GROWER, and 
you may be interested to know that in the 
city of Orlando, Florida, where I was last 
year, that they spend hundreds of dollars 
each year in cleaning this moss from the 
trees in the city. 

AsBIE H. Gunn, (N. Y.) 
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Ever-Blooming Climbing Rose 
Wanted 
To THE EpiTor: 
I would like to know whether there is any 


such thing as an Ever-Blooming Climbing 
Rose. I see them advertised, but I want to 


know authoritatively whether they are really 
Ever-Blooming Climbing Roses. 
J. S. JaGuay, (Mich.) 


Answer :—In this climate no Rose is ever- 
blooming, not even in a greenhouse. Those 


we depend on in the garden are recurrent 
blooming, which means that they bloom in 
crops. 

Many of the Hybrid Tea Roses have what 
are called ‘ ‘climbing sports.” In these the 
tendency to bloom freely and recurrently 
seems usually to be given to new growth. 
There are thus climbing forms of Radiance, 
Talisman, President Herbert Hoover and 
many others; all of them bloom abundantly 


once and some of them recur scantily 
throughout the season. 
Two so-called Ever-Blooming Hardy 


Climbing Roses are the patented New Dawn 
and Blaze. Both do bloom recurrently but 
not very freely. Several of the Roses origi- 
nated by the late Captain Thomas keep on 
making new growth with new blooms. One 
of these is Bloomfield Flame and another 
Bishop Darlington. Certain of the Aus- 
tralian Climbers under some conditions seem 
to bloom recurrently, and we have at Breeze 
Hill fine flowers “borne out of season” on 
Nora Cunningham, Countess of Stradbroke, 
and others. Just what they will do in the 
Michigan climate I don’t know, but Mrs. 
Henry Ford could give information, because 
she has most of the good Climbers in her 
garden at Dearborn. 
J. HoRACE McFARLAND 





Keeping Dahlia Blooms and 
Y 
Stems 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

Question 1. What will prevent Dahlia stems 
from softening and fermenting when placed on 
exhibition ? 

Question 2. Is it best to cut stems at the 
nodes where all stems are solid or at the inter- 
nodes where stems are hollow? 

Question 3. Is there any virtue in asperin, 
salt, ammonia, sugar, soap, etc., as preserva- 
tives? 

Question 4. Please give us answer to above 
and tell best methods of preventing wilting of 


blooms after cutting. 
H. W. McMILLAN, (III) 


Answer No. 1: The best method known 
to keep stems (and flowers) in prime con- 
dition in a show (or on a library table) is 
to change water frequently and each time 
you do so, cut off a couple inches of stem. 
The reason: from the end of the stem an 
acid deposit of used sap is dropped which 
soon sours the water. Keep water and end 


of stem both fresh and flowers will last 
longer. 
Answer No. 2: Cut the stems at the in- 


ternodes where stem pores are larger and 
offer more free passage of moisture. 

Answer No. 3: We have never found that 
chemicals are beneficial to longer flower life. 
True, they occasionally seem to revive a 
drooping blossom, but such revival is always 
brief. In our opinion, nature has furnished 
the bloom with the chemicals it requires, 
from the soil. Water, if renewed frequently, 
is the best chemical for them. Don’t use 
preservatives. 

Answer No. 4: If Dahlias are picked in 
the cool of the evening, sprayed with water, 
placed in cool water, they will keep for 
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days. 
two inches of stem in 
plunge them into cold water. This seems to 
arrest the souring of the sap at the end 
of stem. At any rate, some of the largest 
shippers of Dahlia blooms have found that 
it adds days and often weeks to their life. 
I have personally found it makes blooms 
keep longer in a show than those not stem 
cooked. But don’t use it on an entry for 
long-keeping variety—the judges would 
(and should) rule out an entry so treated 
for this class.—(American Dahlia Society 
Bulletin. ) 


To help them keep longer, dip about 


boiling water, then 





Culture of 


To THE EDITOR :— 
Will you inform me 
Amaryllis? I have two. 


Amaryllis 


how to care for the 


Mrs. J. F. D. 


Answer :—In garden and greenhouse cul- 
ture, the Hippeastrums, which are Winter 
and Spring bloomers, are generally known 
as Amaryllis, in addition to the true Amar- 
yliis, of which A. Belladonna is an old 
favorite. Most of the varieties grown as 
pot plants are naturally evergreen, and 
potting is done after they finish flowering, 
about April, or after they finish growth in 
the Fall. When potted in Fall, they are 
kept rather dry until the beginning of Janu- 
ary, when they are given more light and 
warmth. Previous to this the plants will 
winter in good condition in a temperature 
of 45 to 50 degrees. Bring them on gradu- 
ally and they will usually show the flower 
spike in February, when they may be given 
some weak manure water occasionally, 
which, with warmth and light, will develop 
fine flowers. When in bloom moderate tem- 
perature and slight shade will keep the flow- 
ers in condition longer than if exposed to 
full sun. After flowering is over keep the 
plant growing, and during Summer keep it 
on a porch or in a rather “sheltered position 
out of doors, until Fall. A suitable soil is 
a heavy loam, enriched with cow manure 
and bonemeal.—Rural New-Yorker. 





When to Cut Peony Foliage 
To THE EDITOR :— 

I have annual plants 
and so I cut off the Peony 
that too early? Some of my 
should not be cut so early. 

Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 

Answer:—Peony tops or foliage should 
not be removed from the plant until it has 
performed its function of developing the 
roots and eyes for next year’s foliage and 
bud growth. Peony tops should not be cut 
in New York State until about September, 
and many growers leave the tops on until 
Spring as they form a sort of mulch to 
hold the snow and to protect the roots. 

Some gardeners are too anxious to remove 
the foliage from plants after the blooming 
season, but this is bad practice in most 
cases. As long as the foliage remains 
green, it is performng useful service in the 
growth of the part of the plant which is 
below ground. —(Epiror) 


among my Peonies, 
tops in July. Is 
friends said they 
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Surplus Issues For Sale 
We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1923 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of _ horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature eading matter at a very low price. 
These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 
MADISON Cooper, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 

I have about 75 clumps of Peonies, many 
of them the highest rated ones, bought 
from Brand and Farr. ‘They grow won- 
derful clumps,—high, strong, and thrifty 
looking, but the blooms are not large like 


WELL 


those I have had before, and they seem 
to lack color. The ground had lots of 
compost and quantities of well-rotted 
manure, and was gotten ready long before 


plants were set. The manure was from 
a general farm pile and rotted until black. 
They have had some bone meal. Plants 
are two and three years old. Can anyone 
suggest what my trouble is? 

Have always had the best 
my neighborhood before. Ground is what 
I would call loose loam, very fine, with 
a deep top-soil and heavy clay sub-soil; 
limestone country, although none is visible 
in the garden. It is almost wholly without 
stone, 

Everything in my garden 
derful growth and blooms very 
seems to lack color. Has anyone a sug- 
gestion as to what I can do? So far, have 
had plenty of compost and barnyard fer- 


Peonies in 


makes won- 
freely, but 





tilizer. Use some bone meal and a little 
Vigoro, also some Peat and hen manure. 
Have tried woods dirt, but that doesn’t 
seem to help. 

E. G. M., (Pa.) 
INFORMATION ABOUT CHAMOMILE WANTED 


I am hunting for an old herb that grew 


in my grandmother’s garden fifty years 
ago. I am unable to find it in any 


even of 
Europe. 


catalog, not 
growers in 


some of the largest 
This plant makes a 


bright-green mass of fine foliage and 
covers the ground like a closely-cropped 


lawn or carpet. It had a strong aromatic 


odor and was used in some of the salves 
and medicines of that time. I believe this 
plant was called Chamomile, and while | 


have seen descriptions of several kinds of 
Chamomile none seem to be the one IT am 


looking for. Can any reader tell me the 
right name for this particular plant (if 


my description is sufficient for identifica- 


tion), and whether it is available from 
the regular nurseryman or growers? 
Forrest A. GANoNG, (Ohio) 
RED-FOLIAGED AND RED-FLOWERED SHRUB 
WANTED 
Can any reader suggest a shrub which 


has red blossoms and is red in itself, and 
which grows about three or four feet 
high? I want such a shrub to plant among 
my other shrubbery, 
HANNAH 


FoLtey, (N. Y.) 


PETUNIA BLOSSOMS DO NOT OPEN 

Tell me the reason why Petunia blossoms 
do not open? The flower buds form, and 
then before they are fully opened they 
wilt. This occurs with Rosy Morn and 
other single varieties, 


D. J., (Ont.) 
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If you have 
discovered 
through expe- 


D RE E R’S rience the true 
1934 economy of 


buying the best 


seeds and 
GARDEN plants, you will 
BOOK 


find this new 
216-page Gar- 
den Book indis- 
pensable. Prized the year 
round by those to whom 
accuracy and thorough- 
ness do make a difference. 
Free on request if you are 
interested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
63 DREER BUILDING 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, J 

















Special! A einen 
CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Flower lovers! Add new, color- $1.75 VALUE 
ful beauty to your garden by 
planting vigorous, hardy Califor- 
nia field-grown seeds. All test- 
ed—new crop. Grown from 
selected stock in our own 
world-renowned seed fields — 
or under our own personal 
supervision, 


12 NOVELTY PACKETS 
Complete assortment for very little money! 
Includes 1 packet each of—Aster California Giant, 
25c; Aster Floristrain Single, 15c; Calendula 
Campfire, 15c; California Poppy New Mixed, 15c; 
Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) London Market, 15c; 
Larkspur De Luxe Mixed, 15c; Dianthus Annual 
Double, 10c; Nasturtium Golden Gleam, 15c; Pe- 
tunia Rose of Heaven, 10c; Phlox Drummondii, 
10c; Poppy Giant Ebelle, 15c; Sweet Peas, Superi- 
or Spencer Mixed, 15c. Usually sold for $1.75. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE — 12 PACKETS $1.00 


Order today! Send cash, check or money order. 
Complete planting guide and instructions with 
each order sent Free! 

Forty-first annual 96-page Catalog is 
ready. Full of valuable information on 
vegetable, flower and field seeds, plant- 
ing, care, etc. Write for your free 
copy today. 


AGGELER & MUSSER 


For over 40 years Growers of Finest Calif. Seeds 
1934 E 15th St. Dept. FG, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Flower Yrower 
ANSWERS 


WHY BIRDS ARE BECOMING LESS NUMEROUS 
In reply to J. Quay, (N. Y.): 


I believe that people have unintention- 
ally destroyed the Birds’ natural food sup- 
ply and nesting places by the improvement 
(?) of their property in doing away with 
swamps, thickets, berry-producing shrubs, 
seed-producing weeds, and possibly by the 
economic destruction of insects. 

The U. S. Farmers’ Bulletins on Birds 
gives some information on this subject. 

It seems that once Birds have abandoned 
a location, for any reason, it is many gen- 
erations before they return, unless special 
inducements are offered, and then not cer- 
tainly. However, this should not discour- 
age people against planting shrubs and 
plants which will provide nesting places 
and food, and putting up houses, and in 
the Winter, food for them; as they seem to 
make trips through the country, frequently, 
and are likely to stop if proper accommo- 
dations are available. 

For instance; a pair of Swallows came 
here this Spring and immediately entered 
a hollow limb house where a Bluebird had 
already made a home. Finding it occupied 
they went away, but soon returned, and I 
am sure would have stayed had we put up 
another house for them. 

Humming Birds, it must be remembered, 
must have certain kinds of flowers to feed 
on, and if these are planted they will gen- 
erally establish residence nearby before 
long. ’ 

Mrs. JAMEs F. Cooper, (Mich.) 


WINTERING WATER PLANTS 

Answering Mrs. Ole Iverson, (S. Dak.) : 

I take Parrot Feather, roots and all, and 
place them in a large bucket one-third full 
of water and set away in a light place in 
the basement until ready for planting in the 
Spring, replenishing as the water evapo- 
rates. Have always had success keeping 
moss in that same manner. 

Hardy Water Lilies are placed in the pool 
after draining and covered up to the top 
with leaves. Then place an old piece of lino- 
leum or boards on top to weight down the 
leaves and keep frozen. My Lilies have 
stood 20 below zero in that storage. 

Mrs. CHARLES Ret, (Iowa) 












ROYAL SCOT 
MARIGOLD 


A NEw modernistic flower of striking 
beauty. The clear-cut vivid yellow 
and brown coloring and the long, clean 
stems make this a noteworthy 1934 Harris 
introduction. Pkt. 15e each; 2 for 25e. 
Eleanor Blue Petunia. The charming new 
arse rBintandoienaa, 56a ere ailaw ised heacs wR pkt. 20¢ 
Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby-red flowers 
above the foliage of dwarf, bushy 
Pah 6's kai a o-os-d05.6 Sakae ecice pkt. 15¢ 
Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, compact plants 
thickly studded with double flowers in the 
IE I es cease ccs 3 pkt. 15¢ 
Harris Hardy Carnation. A new improved 
strain in a vivid range of colors....pkt. 20¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER. 1 pkt. each of above 5 
flowers 50¢ (regular price 85¢), single pkts 
as quoted. 

Send today for the Harris Catalog (it’s free) 
and buy flower and vegetable seeds, plants 
and bulbs direct from our seed farm. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
HARRIS 


R. F. D. 9, Coldwater, N. Y. 
SEE DS 1934 cataocus now ready 


January, 1934 


BEGONIA,—GLOIRE DE LORRAINE 


Answering Carrie Park, (lowa), April, 
1932, issue: 

Some years ago I was given a small plant 
of this Begonia. I transplanted it into a 
glazed flower pot (with hole in bottom), 
and placed in a north window over Winter; 
where it gets very little sun,-if any, and 
it was just covered with flowers all Winter. 
In Spring when the new sprouts came out, 
I broke off all the old ones and by Fall it 
was a beautiful plant again; and bloomed 
all Winter again, in the same north window. 

The woman who gave me the first plant 
visited at our house last Winter, and as she 
entered the room where it was, she gave an 
exclamation of surprise and declared that 
if she had not known that she gave me the 
first sprout, she would regard it as a dif- 
ferent variety. 

I have it planted in a light soil. I give 
it a little plant food about three times a 
year, and water it only after the ground 
has dried off on the top. Do not keep too 
wet. I planted some of the sprouts I broke 
off in Spring, and the young plants were 
just covered with flowers this Winter under 
the same conditions. The room is fairly 
warm all Winter. 

Mrs: JAMES ADAMS, (Penna. ) 


CHINESE HOP (7?) IS BRAZILIAN PLUME 
PLANT 


Answering Mrs. Ida Hayford, ( Mass.) : 


Your good description of the Plant on 
page 492, November, 1933, issue, tells me it 
is Brazilian or Amazon Plume Plant (Jus- 
ticia sanguinea). I have never heard it 
called Chinese Hop, but can see a resem- 
blance of its bloom to a very long Hop. The 
Plant makes even a better growth in the 
garden and insects and hot sun do not seem 
to injure it. 

I had forgotten its botanical name, so 
looked through a bunch of catalogs and 
botanies, but could not find it. Then, re- 
ferred to my library of FLOWER GROWER 
volumes which I have bound annually, in a 
substantial manner. With the next issue 
I shall have twelve complete volumes, each 
indexed. I am a proud possessor of this 
set. 

I looked through ten volumes before find- 
ing it. 

I found the botanical name (Justicia 
sanguinea) in the September, 1929, issue 
on page 444. In the article about this 
Plant, Mrs. Darnell, the writer, mentions 
that the upright tassel-like flower looks to 
her, for all the world, like the old-fashioned 
way of pulling threads from a quarter-inch 
strip of thin goods and twisting the remain- 
ing threads until they become a line of fluff. 

Consequently, am glad for the tip of your 
Vermont subscriber that of binding indexes 
together, wnder one cover. This will greatly 
simplify using THE FLOWER GROWER as a 
reference work. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 








RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive ever published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - -  »*= ENGLAND 
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77—DAH LIAS—~ 


Michigan Grown 


AHLIA growers and~ dahlia lovers 

everywhere are invited to get ac- 

quainted with the friendly codperative 
service offered by our progressive Com- 
mercial Growers, who are devoted to the 
scientific culture and propagation of 
strong, healthy, properly-ripened roots 
and husky Green Plants, —Michigan 
grown and guaranteed. 


Mail your request TO-DAY for free 
copies of interesting, educational book- 
lets and catalogs describing the more 
than 400 varieties of the world’s finest 
dahlia introductions, offered by our 
qualified, certified Commercial Growers, 
from whom you can buy with confidence. 
Write to-day. 


DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 


East Lansing Michigan 











MICHIGAN—The Great Central 
Dahlia Supply Market 


SJ 


GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 
denses and reviews the best 
garden articles and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, books 
and bulletins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for a 
dime or three 3c stamps. Address: 
GARDEN DIGEST 
117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











Garden Digest 
TTL 












To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems, 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 


To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 




















Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
3 kinds, all colors—Bedding 
dwarf mixed, Balcony large- 
y>velvety Star of California; 
all 3 only 10c—send today! 
prize flowers, vegetables— 
tested, guaranteed seeds. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
ule's Zagat PETUNIAS 
A PKTS. 
flowered mixed, also new 
Get Maule’s Seed Book, 
F Cah aT 


tite today. FOR THIS FREE BOOK 








KEMP’S WONDER 
Dahlias and Jap Irises 


For 1934 we are offering outstanding prize-winning 
Dahlias of unusual merit. Not only Kemp’s prize- 
winning wonder introductions, but some of the best 
from other growers, including American Home Achieve- 
ment Medal winners, and others. 


We shall also offer later, big bargain collections of 
prize-winning Dahlias you cannot afford to miss. 
KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 
From time to time we have offered these wonderful 
Irises but have never been able to supply the demand. 
We are now listing over 20 varieties in our regular 


catalog, some for the first time. A request will bring 
our 1934 catalog to your door, 


KEMP’S GARDENS, Breeders & Growers 
Box F. G., 181, Little Silver, N. J. 
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QUESTIONS 
JAPANESE IRISES DO POORLY 

Here is a question I’d like answered if 
possible. 

Have had a lot of Japanese Iris for eight 
years. They were beautiful until two years 
ago. They seemed to revert back to their 
great-great-grandfather or some other in- 
ferior relative. Instead of being the lovely 
large Gold Bound Japanese Iris, they are a 
very small inferior flower. Would be so 
grateful to anyone who could tell me if it’s 
possible to get them back to their normal 
life, and flower. Have many plants. 

Mrs. WALTER RONEY, ( Penna.) 


FACTS WANTED ABOUT DELPHINIUM AND 
COLUMBINE DISEASES 
Do hope someone will find out the Colum- 
bine trouble and remedy. Mine grow beau- 
tifully till the Fall rains commence; then 
in a day or two they turn black, and on 
examination are hollow and rotten near 
ground, and the choicest varieties go first. 
My Foxgloves were hurt by the early 
freeze and did not bloom. Made bushy 
plants with several offsets or crowns. They 
started the same way. Dug one or two to 
see what happened. Seemed to be affected 
same as Columbines, except a few roots 
adhering to part of the shoots. Separated 
them and put in a dry, sandy place, and 
they are doing fine, so perhaps I'll have 
some blooms in the Spring. 
Mrs. W. M. RicHarpson, (Ark.) 


PLANT NAME WANTED 

I have been trying for several years to 
find out what a certain plant, of which I 
have a description and common name, is. 

Years ago we had a plant at the old 
home, but never paid any particular atten- 
tion to it other than to notice its growing. 
This plant was a perennial about six or 
eight inches high, then drooping, the long- 
est leaves being about eight inches. These 
leaves were ovate pointed,—about 3 inches 
long and 1 inch wide, serrated, medium- 
thick, smooth surface, and very soft. There 
was no bloom. 

The plant had a very sweet aroma when 
handled or confined, as in a handkerchief 
box. It was also used extensively in hair 
oil. 

The common name I knew the plant by 
was “Sweet Mary.” I have checked Rose- 
mary and it does not agree. This is the rea- 
son I emphasize no bloom. 

JOHN HAyEs, ( Mass.) 


BIG PETUNIAS DO NOT SEED 
How do the seed houses grow extra-large 
Petunias, and when seed of them is planted 
that they never produce seed from the flow- 
ers? A number of times I have grown the 
extra-large flowers, and no seed has been 
set. I like to grow flowers and try many 
kinds, but when these extra-large ones never 

produce seed I am greatly puzzled. 

H. W. Bray, ( Mo.) 


NORDMAN FIR DESIRABLE 
On the campus at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 

vania, we saw a very beautiful evergreen; 
which, after consulting Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
and several nurserymen, we believe must 
have been a Nordman Fir. Why is it not 
more generally grown, when it is such a 
beautiful tree? 

Mrs. JoHn H. SHIckK, ( Penna.) 


JONQUILS DO NOT BLOOM 

Can you tell me why my Jonquils do not 
bloom? I have had them seven years and 
not a bloom. Some I have left in the same 
place and some I have moved several times, 
trying different locations. The foliage looks 
healthy, but the buds seem to blight soon 
after coming through the ground. Could it 
be some insect? 

Mrs. MyrtLe V. JoHNSON, (Ohio) 


4 Packets 


of 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


and 1934 ¥ ¢.. 
CATALOGUE 


or ©7235 


GARDEN lovers 
will find the 
money well spent when they send 
35 cents for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1934. 
Send $1.25 and you get a still big- 
ger value—the catalogue and four 
packets of Sutton’s Seeds, as follows: 
Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 
Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers, fluted petals. 
Calendula. Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 
Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer, 
Pink. Large semi-double flowers resembling 
a cup and saucer. 
Sutton quality is world-famous. It assures 
thrifty stock and well-formed, colorful flowers. 
Don’t delay. Send 35c (International Money 
Order) for the catalogue, or $1.25 for the 
catalogue and 4 packets of seeds. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltp. 
Dept. F-7 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Sutton’s Cup and Saucer 
CANTERBURY BELLS 
Seed packets, 35c each 











SBULBS..... . 
We are offering 10 large bulbs, free from disease and 
insects, of each of the following recta. Prepaid! 


R. F. E. BENNETT NANCY HANKS 
E. |. FARRINGTON PRIM PICOTTEE 
GOLDEN DREAM VANITY FAIR 
We will also include extra, Surprise, 100 of above in 
Medium size for $2.00. Descriptions of these and many 
others in our 1934 Catalog. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Engiand’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


Seabrook New Hampshire 











me 
oy sau 
Garden Arrangement SA 


Color Variety and Displa 








25 Different Gardens 
We paid Romaine B. Ware, the 
famous garden designing expert, 
$300 for these plans. You pay only10c 
for the whole wonderful group! W 
these plans you can have the pret- 
tiest, best arranged, most admired — : 
flower garden in your neighborhood. Think of it! 
25 different pians, all sizes and shapes to fit every 
need, all for only 10c. Each plan in diagram form 
and arranged to give the right background, with 
best color combinations and variety of display. 
With this book asa guide, your garden will 
be the envy of all others. Don’t fail to write 
for this wonderful plan book. Send only 
10c (stamps or coin) and we will send 
it to you by return mail. 
FREE —Ask for 's Garcdien 
Beauty © cok,1934 it will 
be sent you FREE and Post- 
paid on request. 29 
R. M, KELLOGG COMPANY 
— Bex 2729 Three Rivers,Mich. 
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DIENER'S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize - winners. 
Largest and finest giant 
Petunias in the world. 
SINGLE §$. 50 per pack- 
age; DOUBLE Petunias 
(either frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 per pack- 
age. 

Diener’s new giant 


white double Shasta 
Daisy, most outstanding 
1933 = novelty. Flowers 


over five inches across 
on long stems. PRICE: 
$ .25 per Pkg. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s 
giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected, flower Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 
twelve weeks from 
sowing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry stems. 
Package $ .75. 

Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


TREES | 
must be 
pruned 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS. Used and endorsed by ex- 
perts. We make a complete line of Pruning tools, shears, 
saws, etc. Special prices to Tree Surgeons. Write for 


free illustrated catalog. B 
ox 17, 3003 E. Grand 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 











GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 


One hundred large assorted bulbs not less 
than 40 varieties. Value $5.00 or more if 
bought separately. One Jumbo Picardy free 
with early orders; send for list. 


VALLEY GLAD FARM 
922 So. Oakdale Ave. Medford, Oregon 








FEED THE BIRDS 


This feeder with a Howes 
Bird Attractor, the ideal wild 
bird food, only $1.25 post- 
paid. Booklet ‘‘How To At- 
tract Wild Birds’’ tells how to 
bring the birds to your home, 
10c. Catalogue of 25 feeding 
devices with photos of many 
birds, sent on request. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
77-4 Rachelle Ave. Stamford, Conn. 














EXHIBITION DOUBLE DELPHINIUMS 


Our seeds and plants are from the finest and highest 
scoring double-bloomed specimens in existence. 80 color 
combinations. Hand-picked seeds, mixed types, 25c per 
pkt.- of 190 seeds; 5 pkts. $1. Blooming. size plants, 
mixed types, $2 per dozen; $5 per 50; $9 per 100. (Pre- 
paid if ordered now for April delivery.) Safe arrival and 
srowth guaranteed anywhere in U. S. No catalog. We 
produce many of the new novelties. You may do the 
same. Seeds planted now will bloom in August. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 
for Spring Planting—Our New Cata- 
fog for Spring 1934 now ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
Peach Trees, all the new and_ better 
varieties—Pear, Pium = and Cherry 
Trees, grown especially for the com- 
mercial orchardist and home _ owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of 
Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
and Dorset. Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and roses. Catalog free. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box 3, Princess Anne, Md. 
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GRASSES OR PLANTS FOR PLANTING UNDER 
TREES 

L. A. Ebner, (Ind.), asks what is reec- 
ommended for planting under shade trees 
in place of grass. 

It is not so much shade, as the surface 
roots of the maple that prevents grass or 
other plants from growing. Often there is 
not enough food and water for both. So 
first spade up the soil and enrich it well, 
—fine-pulverized sheep manure is excellent. 
Coarse stable manure, if used, should be 
turned under. 

With the ground in good condition, plant 
either Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra ter- 
minalis) or Hardy Myrtle (Vinca minor). 
The Myrtle is a trailing vine with large 
blue flowers in May, while the Spurge has 
insignificant whitish flowers in May. Both 
are evergreen and form a beautiful carpet 
about four to six inches high. 

These plants will stand shade, and I 
think them among the best ground covers. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 





PROPAGATING ENGLISH IVY 


Answering Mrs. Frank S. Seova, (N. Y.), 
February issue: 

English Ivy should be planted on the 
north side of a tree or building. It would 
not succeed on south side, 

Hardy Ivies should be planted in Feb- 
ruary in cold climates. In warmer cli- 
mates anytime during the Winter. Use 
sand and pack the soil. 

-arlor Ivy (a tender greenhouse plant) 
should be rooted in sand, as a Geranium. 


Mrs. W. F. Reape, (N. C.) 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS OF BIRD HOUSES 


En- Diam- 
Floor Depth trance eter Height 
of of above ofen- above 
cavity, cavity, floor, trance, ground, 
inches inches inches inches feet 


ee 5x 5 8 6 16 5 to 10 
Rr 6x 8 § (1) (1) 6 to 15 
Chickadee........ 4x 4 8to10 8 1% 6 to 15 
Tufted titmouse... 4x 4 8tol0 8 14 6 to 15 
White-breasted nut- 

hatch. . . .. 4x 4 8to10 Ss 14%~= 12 to 20 
House wren....... 4x 4 6to8 1to6 % 6 to 10 
Bewick wren...... 4x 4 6to8 I1to6 1 6 to 10 
Carolina wren..... 4x 4 6to 8 1lto6 1% 6 to 10 
Dipper....... .. 6x 6 6 1 3 lto 3 
Violet-greenswallow 5x 5 6 1to6 1% 10tol5 
Tree swallow...... 5x 5 6 lto6 144 10to15 
Barn swallow...... 6x 6 6 (1) (1) 8 to 12 
ier 6x 6 6 1 214 15 to 20 
Song sparrow...... 6x 6 6 (2) (2) lto 3 
House finch....... 6x 6 6 4 2 8 to 12 
Phoebe......... 6x 6 6 (1) (1) 8 to 12 
Crested Flycatcher. 6x 6 S8tol0 8 2 8 to 20 
Flicker. , 7x 7 16tol8 16 2% 6 to 20 
Red-headed wood- 

pecker.......... 6x 6 12to15 12 2 12 to 20 
Golden-fronted 

woodpecker..... 6x 6 12to15 12 2 12 to 20 
Hairy woodpecker.. 6x 6 12to15 12 144 12to20 
Downy woodpecker 4x 4 8tol0 8 14 6 to 20 
Screech owl....... 8x 8 12to15 12 3 10 to 30 
Sparrow hawk..... 8x 8 12to15 12 3 10 to 30 
Saw-whet owl..... 6x6 10to12 10 2% 12to20 
Barn owl......... 10x18 15to18 4 6 12 to 18 
Wood duck....... 10x18 10to015 3 6 4 to 20 


(1) One or more sides open. 
(2) All sides open. 

Nore :—.Above table from Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 609, United States Department of 
Agriculture. This pamphlet contains twenty- 
one pages of very interesting facts pertaining 
to the housing and cultivating the friendship 
of native birds. 

Bulletins Nos. 621, 760, 844. 912 if avail- 
able contain very interesting information. 





J. V. Dmtaway, ( Mich.) 
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uses of plants and time required for germination. 








Park’s Flower Book 


It’s Different—a ready Reference Book. It offers the finest 
Big Collection of Flower Seeds in America, and all at §ets a packet. It 
pronounces the hard Flower Names, tells the height, duration, blooming periods and 
It Deseribes and Illustrates the New and Good things 
in Flowers, gives treatment for pests and diseases, also culture. It’s atrue, unusual Floral Guide, sure 

to please. Mailed FREE. With New Climbing 15ft. Marigold 5e., New Vivid Red Tithonia, l0ft. 5c. 


s. Cc. 











\ . 


Tell your friends. Order today. Last call. Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, 
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GARDENERS’ | 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Sound, practical advice that can be 
depended upon! That is the key- 
note of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Let it help you plan and care for 
your garden this year. Its useful- 
ness will more than repay you for 
the moderate cost of subscription. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 




















JOIN NOW Py 


| 
The American Dahlia Society 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
WM 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. @ 











KINKADE 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
low, and Lawnmower for Gar- %& 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- jj 
urbanites and Poultrymen. : 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














600 PAGE BOOK .- $1.50 


The Flower Educator is a complete 
guide to flower growing. It tells how 
to know, plant and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


Your money refunded if not satisfied 


Book Dept.—The Flower Grower 
99 No. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
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New SIMPLE way to KILL 
GARDEN INSECTS 


@ New Ever Green spray kills so many kinds of 
plant pests it is the only spray. 95% of home 
gardeners ever need. Easy to use. Just mix with 
water and spray. Destroys most hardy insects, both 
chewing and sucking types. Will notinjure plants 
or blossoms. Equally effective in the vegetable 
garden and orchard. No harmful residue. Non- 
poisonous to people and pets, yet sure death to 
insects and ants. Very economical; one ounce 
makes as much as six gallons of spray for aphis. 
Buy it at drug, hardware, seed, lower or depart- 
ment stores. For free spraying chart write: 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 


NEW 
EN 
EVER GREEN 


Se 6 fe 8 ee 





14 FAIRYLAND FLOWERS ard 
VITALITY VEGETABLES 


FREE ...a New Deal Seed Catalog — totally 
different, interesting. Actual photo r 
tions of world’s historic gardens and 


produc” 
alzer’s 
famous + northern “nou 3-way-tested 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 

¢ Sow Salter” s Fairyland Flowers and Vitality 


ne this season for a 
2 for 25¢ = 


in gardening. 
30- Best Valu 

of Sweet Peas; Giant 

Pansies; Nasturtiums. 


JOHN A. SA) 
SEEDS OF RARE FLOWERS 


Box441 
Hardy Amaryllis, 
rata, Pink Calla, Eremurus, Trailing Ar- 
butus, Fringed Gentian, and seeds of a 
thousand other unusual flowers are offered 
in my interesting catalog, sent on request 
to Dept. Z 


in 66 years. 


ER SEED CO. 
La Crosse, Wis. 











Leucocoryne Ixioides Odo- 


Merchantville, N. J. 














FREE FOR TRIAL 


REX. D. PEARCE 
We will mail t. 100 seeds, 
Giant Zinnias, 2) colors, marvels 


SEED of beauty for testing, if stamp is 


enclosed for postage. Book of Flowers included Free. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 88, Rose Hill, N. Y. 








WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 


New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 











GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can't 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregon 


















BEAUTIHUL NEW 
nursery catalog 


Featuring nursery stock 
of the highest quality at 
prices that will surprise 


you. Whatever you plan 

to plant this spring, this new SHRUBS 
catalog will save you money. Our * 
eighty years of fair dealing in- FRUITS 
sure your getting only high grade = 
nursery stock, ROSES 
Write today for your FREE copy! SEEDS 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 435 Painesvile, Ohio 


Flower JYrowew 


GROWING ACACIA FROM SEED 

Would like information on Acacia. The 
seed was sent to me from California, and I 
started them in a cold frame early in the 
Spring. Some of them were a foot tall the 
last of September. They have been potted 
and I would like to know the best treat- 
ment for them during the Winter. 

Some tell me they are a tree and others 
say that the Acacia is a blooming shrub. 
Do they have blossoms, and what is the 
color? Could they stand the Winter here 
in Oregon if planted out-of-doors? 

Any information from experienced readers 
will be helpful. 

Mrs. H. Kunz, (Ore.) 


GROWING GOLD SEAL FOR MARKET 

Will some reader 
can get information 
Seal, told 


please tell me where I 

about growing Gold 
about in the June issue, 1931, 
for market? We have a tract of land in 
the Catskill Mountains, which is partly 
wooded, which might be adapted, and I 
would like to know whether Gold Seal can 


be grown at an elevation of 2400 to 2800 
feet. 
Also how long does it require to reach 


and where are the markets? 
JEANNETTE FARRELL, (N. Y.) 


maturity 





CARE OF AMARYLLIS 

Will someone experienced with the care 
of the Amaryllis kindly tell just how to 
care for it from the time it is received in 
the Fall until it is time to again bring it 
in for Winter forcing? Should it be re- 
moved from the pot and placed in the 
ground to grow during the Summer, then 
dried off until Winter? What rest does it 
need, and when? 

Mase. . 3, A. (N. J.) 

INFORMATION ON EUONYMUS WANTED 
Can anyone advise me of the likes and 
dislikes of the corky, winged, Euonymus? 
It is practically an evergreen. Does it re- 
quire an acid soil? Sun or shade? Moist 
or sandy soil? 


I have three small plants, three years 
old, on the North side of the house and 
they seem to need replanting, and I will 


appreciate any suggestions. 
Mrs. J. Braun, (N. J.) 


SMALL BLACK FLIES ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Will some reader kindly let me know of 
something that will rid house plants of 
small black flies that breed in the soil, 
without harming the plants? Have had no 
success with Black Leaf 40. 

M. C. Se HIEMER, 


YUCCA FAILS TO BLOOM 

I have two Yucca plants which bloomed 
a year ago, but have not bloomed this 
year. 

The plants appear very healthy and 
strong, are planted in black soil, and spaced 
approximately six feet apart. What is the 
-ause that these plants do not bloom? 

Geo. LEISER, (IIl.) 








(N. Y.) 





FLY-LIKE INSECTS ON WATER LILIES 

How may one control the fly-like insects 
that infest the leaves of Water Lilies, 
especially the Tropical Water Lilies? One 
may wash them off, but they are soon back 
on the leaves, as they can swim or float on 

the, water. 
ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, 


NAME OF BULBOUS IRISES WANTED 
I am interested in an Iris which is much 
like the Japanese. so far 
cerned, but it has a bulb in place of the 
usual crown or root. Will some reader tell 
me just what Irises are grown from bulbs? 
F. B. R., ( Mich.) 


(Mo.) 


as blossom is con- 
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WATER LILY POOL 


To Beautify Large or Small Garden 

Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with 
a modern Water Lily Pool. 
Every garden has room for a 
small pool or simple tub gar- 
den. Easy to care for with 
plenty of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson’s California Water Lilies noted for - 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. NEWLOWP Ric E S. 

Write for new FREE 1934 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 
water lily lore. Many natural 


color pictures. Tells how to build 
inexpensive pools. Includes com- FREE’ [Ate i 
32 page [etins YING 


plete postpaid collections of water 
jlants and over 100 varietie f 
I Ss an er arieties OF fiustrated rs . 
Booklet \ : 9 
in colors Bom / 
- a 





SPECIAL OFFER 
& Exotic we > 
ater Plants $4 


for the small pool 




















water lilies. 
Johnson Water Gardens 
Box 7 Hynes, Calif. 
HUNTINGTON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1934 NOW READY 
FLOWER SEEDS—Kare 
annuals 


HARDY PLANTS—for the 


alpines, perennials, choice 
Sorder and Rockery. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 








INGSLEYS GARDENS 
$5.00 Picardy Special 


5-L, 50-M, 25-S and 250 bits. 


Other wonderful 
list. Ask for 





values in new 
special sheet 


W. H. Kingsley, Tennyson Dist. Hayward, Cal. 





GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 
both new and old, from European and Ameri- 
can hybridisers. I would like to send a copy to 
every reader of The Flower Grower. 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 N. Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 











IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 
GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





























Choice new varieties, 
ites—exquisite flowers, tasty vee 
etables. Rare colors, giant sizes 
Guaranteed seeds. Same low prices 
as last year, some even lowe! 
Seeds of 3 New Flowers FREE! 

18c pkt. Golden Gleam Double Nasturtium, 
20c pkt. new Art Shades Calendulas 26c 
pkt. Giant Hybrids Scabiosa, all 3 free 
with your order—see Vicks new Garden 
Guide—write today. Oldest 
mail seed house, and 
the foremost Aster 
specialists Vicks Roch 
ester Asters are largest 
most gorgeous grown 






: JAMES VICK, 

’ 269 Pleasant St., Rochester, N.Y. ry 
§ Send me Vicks Garden Guide free, and your 

: greatest offer ever made 

‘ 

P Rbk shsties abide wcnasseesscaphdboaenh 
‘ 

. St. or A.D 

{ 

' 

' 
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Out-Cuts 
All Others 5 fh 
FZ wl. 





Garden and Orchard 


Easiest cutting pruner made, Makes clean cuts 
of large branches—smal! twigs—even cuts twine! 
Light—unbreakable—rustproof chromium finish 
comfortable ——_ pinch or blister hands. 
‘Must be tried to be 
At dealers or sent 













( x ) $1.35 
pay. if not satisfied. SIZES 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Makets of pruning tools and garden shears 
OAKVILLE Dept. F CONN. 























A new pamphlet 


“HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM” 
SAVES DELPHINIUM 


from the ravages of blight—a free copy 
with our big catalog of perennial bargains. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
Lyons, Kansas 








NEWER GLADS 


My Descriptive List of Gladiolus will surely interest 
you—not merely a list of prices—but jammed full of 
reliable information about Glads. And the prices are 
moderate, of course. Many pleasant messages tell of 
assuring success with my bulbs. Just DROP a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
















R. F. D. 72 Windsor, Conn. 
Make Money atop 





— tell — how. Big. ba o atau tnd igh 
highest prices. Marketing facili- 
= furnished. Tlustra 
free. Write today! 
AWERICAN MUSH ROOMC/ 
USTRIES, LTD. 


ND 
317 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 


EARN upto %25A were 07 More 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Replying to Miss G. Ketchum, (Tex.), 
July, 1933, issue: ; 

You may have grown the wrong species of 
Cleome, but surely a Cleome flower does not 
resemble a pea blossom. I have grown 
Cleome pungens and it is a very showy 
flower and used to be grown in England as 
specimen plants for exhibition. I grew them 
from seed, in a clay-loam soil, and the 
plants were over three feet high; flowers are 
rosy, and in large terminal clusters. 

The seed pods are peculiar; the pods are 
on long stems and the pedicels are as long 
or longer than the pods. Total length of 
pod and stem five inches, more or less. 
When ripe each side of the pods falls off, 
leaving long narrow loops on the stems. 

Cleome pungens is a tropical annual and 
commonly known as Spider Plant. 

I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 


TROUBLE WITH ‘‘CROWN-OF-THORNS CACTUS” 


This plant (Euphorbia splendens) is not 
a Cactus and is in no way related to the 
Cactaceae. 

The plant is native to Madagascar 
where the rainfall is very light, and since 
the plant is of a succ ‘ulent nature, it needs 
little water. Generosity with water is the 
seat of trouble. Growing in a pot where 
the roots haven’t the chance to spread, 
together with poor drainage, causes root- 
rot to set in with the 2d or 3d good 
watering. If the plant is lifted out of 
the pot, it will be found that all roots are 
rotted off, even to the tap root, up to the 
surface of the earth. 

What leaves appear are produced by the 
Latex stored in the stems and not through 
the root system. There is no danger of 
losing the plant, however, as this species 
will survive without roots or water for one 
year, and in the Spring it will again send 
out new roots. 

The remedy is good drainage, less water, 
and do not plunge the pot when set out of 
doors in the Summer. 


G. A. FRICK » (Calif. ) 














1933 
YEAR BOOK 


1934. 


1934 Articles 
YEAR BOOK 
varieties. 

bd Culture, 


THE FISCHER 
COLOR CHART 


All Free 





| Box 245A 


New England Gladiolus Society 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) 
for membership and dues which pays until Dec. 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have 
most complete articles on all phases of growing 
2 gladiolus and the best varieties. 

A positive method of growing thrip free blooms. 
from Australian, 
German, Cuban, etc., 
of many American growers’ farms, gardens and 


Exhibition, Storage, 
other topics taken up. 

The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and 
shades and uses a simple system of color names 
that is easily remembered. This chart is used 
extensively at the Boston shows and will be 
found especially valuable. 

Send one dollar for membership and receive the 
two books and color chart at once. 


A membership would make a fine present. 


| 
| Address: C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


English, Holland, 


growers and descriptions 


Hybridizing and 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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GLADIOLUS 


I probably have the finest commer- 





cial collection of gladiolus in the 


country. Send for new illustrated 


free catalog. 
Champlain View 
Gardens 


ELMER E. GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


Rose Guide Free 
Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous. for 84 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.”’ 
It’s FREE. 


“THE LINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 


PLAN YOUR GARDEN yourself 
Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of The Garrison Garden Charts you can 
plan your whole planting without the help of a land- 
scape gardener or professional horticulturist—at a 
fraction of the cost. All the fun of planning your 

own garden and twice the joy in achievement 

The Garrison Garden Charts: A charted enevelopedia 
of garden material. Twelve large charts now $5.00 
postpaid. The Garrison Garden Charts, Box F, Pecks- 
land Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Box 45 














Box 175 














West Hill Nurseries 


Box 10, Fredonia, N.Y. Grape Vine Specialists. 


Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those 
wonderful new introductions for the _ table 
Fredonia—Golden Muscat—Ontario—NSbheridan 
—Urbana. 

500 varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality as rep- 
resented. OUR 58th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


PICARDY 


Possibly the finest Glad yet placed on the market. 
2 large and 25 medium bulbs for $1.75; 5 large, 55 
medium, and 25 small bulbs for $5.00. Ask for my 
catalog showing this and other varieties in color and 
listing one of the most complete collections of newer 
varieties, 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Brownsville, Oregon 

















The 
Burmese Lily 


is one of many which 
may be planted in 
the spring. Illus- 
trated folder of Lilies 
and other bulbs for 
spring planting will 
soon be ready 


Yours for the asking. 





YEREX 
LILY GARDENS 
LILIUM SULPHUREUM Tigard Oregon 








IRISES OF QUALITY 


Our collection includes tall-bearded, intermediate, 
dwarf and fall blooming irises. Write now and have 
your name placed on our 1934 mailing list, so that 
you will receive our spring catalogue when it is issued. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine - - - Kansas 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’—because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding valu 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — alway- 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $! 00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.5 


Garden Digest, 317 Great gu ee 
Pleasantville, N. 
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|'m just a little Radish Seed, 
And I'm here to let } aod know. 
| want to be planted in the soil, 


And crow and grow and 





Drow. 









for 
Tiny 
Tot 





Im a great big 
| may look slee Py here. 
Bet once you plant me in the 


round, 


In a. jiffy yn appear ! 


Squash Seed. 










CICS 













By 


2 


RUTH H. LEE 


Jm an old Nasturtium Seed} 
wy) Wrinkled fee and all. 
But when | blossom lafer on 
A. You wort know meat all. 





ma iant Mavigold Seed, 
im fall and thin, ‘Tis said, 
Butwhen | bloom you'll 

Be surprised k, See my golden 
























(R. I.) 


Just 


HE Garden Plot for Tiny Tots is 

just five feet square. The Radish 

bed in front is one foot wide and 

five feet long. The Squash bed next to 

it is two feet wide and five feet long. 

The two flower beds are a foot wide and 

two-and-a-half feet long. The long bed 

running across the back is the Sunflower 
bed, a foot wide and five feet long. 

Every child should have the chance 
to have his own garden. This one just 
answers the needs of children under 
seven. Mothers and Fathers will furnish 
eager sons and daughters a few seeds 
from their own collection. Let the chil- 
dren plant the seeds themselves. The 
collection above has been chosen because 
fast-growing and showy. 

Every month there will be a corner set 
aside for Tiny Tots, and pictures and 
stories about the gardening friends they 
will meet in their adventure with their 
garden plot. 

We will be glad to have snap-shots of 
our youngest gardeners working in these 
plots and shall see that they get their 
rewards, as do their older brothers and 
sisters. 





Children’s Winter Study Club 


ET us not forget to feed the little 

feathered friends and any wild ani- 
mal friends that might be staying with us 
this month. 

Notice what Birds are spending the 
Winter in your own locality. You might 
keep a note-book and write down the 
name of each bird, with a little de- 
seription of it, as you see them during 
the Winter. 

This is not too early to begin making 
your new bird houses so they will be 
ready to put up in the early Spring. 
You might make a bird-nest excursion in 
your own neighborhood, and try to find 
out what kind of Bird made each kind of 
nest. Count the number of nests found. 

January is a good time to go out and 
study the shape and size of snowflakes, 
if you have a small magnifying glass. 


And Im atunny Sunflower Seed, — 
Wi Qrow se Tall --- you'll see! 


lant me in The bright sunchine, 


And wateh -how big I'll be | 







One can be bought for a small amount 
and they prove helpful in many excur- 
sions out-of-doors. 

It is fun to germinate seeds of vari- 
ous kinds and watch the development 
from day to day. Place them between 
two blotters, keeping the blotters moist 
at all times. 

Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 





What Is My Name? 
F OR young people between the ages of 
seven and fourteen. The idea is to 
guess the name of the Vegetable described 
below, and to print it plainly in the 
space designated. 

The contest will run one year and 
at the end of that time all answers will 
be due not later than the conclusion of 
the following month. They will be 
judged for accuracy and neatness. There 
will be three prizes given to the three 
best. 

Cut the square, following the lines, and 
send to the Vegetable Guessing Contest, 
THe FLOWER Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 
No answers accepted on anything except 
original squares cut from THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 





What is my No. 1. 


I am sometimes round and red, other 
times long and white, and even globe 
shaped, with a white spot near my root. 
I am crisp and peppery, and am a great 
delight to salads. Some people prefer 
me with salt. My green leaves are quite 
broad, and have uneven edges. I like 
loose rich, garden loam, and hope you 
will see that I get an inch or two of 
space all to myself if you should decide 
to grow me. 

If my brothers and sisters crowd me 
I can’t do myself justice. and can't 
round out as I should. My seeds are 
round and brownish-colored, and when 
planted a half-inch below the soil, will 
sprout in a few days. I am the easiest 
thing in the vegetable world to grow. 
What am I? 


name? 


Ge. PN bodice sedans sd cney 
Name of Contestant 
Address 


ee ee | 
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SUPERIOR GLAD COLLECTION 


100 Picardy No. 5 and up 15 Pelegrina No. 2 
1000 Picardy Bits 250 Pelegrina Bits 
50 Commander Koehl No.3 30 Wasaga Bits 

1000 Commander Koehl Bits 2 Solveig Bits 


Prepaid for ONLY $12.00 


The above collection represents some of the fin- 
est new glads on the market. Every gardener 
and grower can be proud of these. You always 
get best quality and low price when you buy 
here. Write for complete list ready Jan. 15th. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 


Box 317A Grants Pass, Oregon 


RIRARD’S 
-ROOT 

* we 

All the standard old and all the prov- 

en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 

Double---singles. All colors---White, 


lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 


HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens. 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
~ many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
an 
























Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass, 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 





and finer -vegetabies, 

and fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, eee x. 
—— hot 


house 
. All told by E. Cc. Wick tod 
— books that answer prob- 
Sartent: assure success. Price. 


foider free tree. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 6 1-~” 








ts Jung's 


oe 
Wayahead 
Big red fruit 
tipe as early 
as July 4th. 


The Earliest ofall. Regular price 15c per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial! pkt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Ev erblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c 
FREE A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with, 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 








Learn How to Keep Bees 

Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 
Let Us Help You ae 


American Bee Journal—12 months 
The Bee Primer—a [e- 


ginner’s Paper All 
Dadant System of Hee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 


about bees. Inquire of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, tlinois 











4 nD 4 Yr. +50 Facie25 fe Sem - id 








Trans. 
Ser igo’ EVERGREENS me | Ponts, Best 
a bee Biay: i Best all purpose 
50° 5251.5 75¢ 
Copco ties ir 
1: icin 75c 
Assorted 
GOAssorted> ASilver¢é 4 
tee PEACH 


Van Houtte: | Gladiolus Map $8 |, coch 60. 


Strong ,well Largeflovering 6 to 6 ft. pie haven Elberta 


d 

branch. well gic ene 
“Lis ‘SLE ‘1: a al \° ter, Welk 
oar ftitrece, 


tn t Worse orton at oO hag wi? -— to x. 
nee ° ain Prices Direc’ an ri 

Naser te at MK: Send the names of six neighbors that buy 
tat = and cy will 5 — entitling you to additional 
Nursery Stock with your first 


The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 






(CO Willard Avenue, Bridgman, Michigan 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12!'2c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations, numbers, also name 
and address. 10c per word for three or more con- 
secutive insertions using same copy. No _ order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads will be 
classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. Advertisements for this department 
must be in by the 15th of each month. CASH 
WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT. ALBANY OFFICE. 











Baby Evergreens 


~ transplants, many kinds. 
Interesting 
Ohio. 





EVERGREEN seeds, _ seedlings, 
Hardy plants, rare_ flower and bulb seeds. 
bargain list free. Ransom Nursery, _ Geneva, 

















ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS, Goldens, Silvers and 
Mongolians. Gorgeous plumage. Stand confinement, 
small space. Reasonable. King. _ Jamieson, Florida, 


Bulbs 


GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Irises, Lilies es, Narc issus, Peonies. 
None but the best varieties. “‘Land-O’-Sky” Gardens. 
R.F.D. No. 2, Asheville, N. C._ 














Cactus 


HOWARD GATES—Famous for Cactus. 
scriptive plant list free. 119F S,. Illinois St., 
California. er Ea _ 
CACTI of the Sunshine State. New low price list. It’s 
free. Jack Whiteman, Roswell, New Mexico. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Twenty varieties of either for 
$1. Free, a fine echeveria with every order from this adver- 
tisement. Price list. Van Art, San_ Dimas, , California. 





Illustrated de- 
Anaheim, 














Dahlias 


GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots, postpaid. Magnifi- 
cent new colors, large flowers, artistic forms, master- 
pieces from all countries. Distinctly different. Albatross, 
Eagle Rock Fantasy, Midsummernight Sun, Frohliche 
Platz, Paul Pfitzer, Golden Pheasant, Flaming Youth, 
Kismeth, Kareol, Color Wonder, Riviera, etc. Write for 
complete list. Louis E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, 
Canada, _ ee in 
DAHLIAS—Special Spring Bulletin now ready. Our 
Specialty, Pompons, Decoratives. Walker Dahlia Gardens, 
North Dighton, Massachusetts. 


100 VARIETIES, priced reasonable, 
grown: No monkey business—never. 
3648 Grant Ave., Oc ug a Ind. 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. 350 new and standard varie- 
ties at prices you can pay. Send for list. Robert H. 
Lowerre, Chimacum, Washington, 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Amelia Earhart, White Wonder, Legion, Aiko, 
Murphy’s Masterpiece, Hillcrest Mandarin, Jean Trimbee, 
etc. Catalogue free. M, Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. tad 
GIANT-FLOWERING DAHLIAS—Ten alike, or 6 dif- 
ferent, labeled, $1.00. Many special offers. Catalog, 500 
varieties, free. KUNZMAN, New Albany, Indiana. 


OHIO VALLEY DAHLIAS. White Wonder, Hillcrest 
Sultan, Earhart, Long Hill, La Fiesta, and other high 
scoring varieties. State Inspected. Attractive prices. List 
ready. LIMESTONE GARDENS, MAYSVILLE, KEN- 
TUCKY. 

LAST CHANCE AT LOW PRICES on dahlias so write 
now for list before the price advances. Knollwood Gar- 
dens, Winston-Salem, N. C - 
GUARANTEED DAHLIAS. Show winners. Send for list. 
Lloyds Dahlia Gardens, Route A, Mays Landing, N. J. 


























potash fed, field 
V. W. Harshman, 





























Evergreens 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75¢c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 

‘LEUCOPHYLLUM—most _ beautiful silver-grey evergreen 
in existence. Blooms gorgeously throughout entire sum- 
mer. ‘“‘BILDERBACK’S,’’ Gray, Georgia. 


Gladiolus 
BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 











SENSATIONAL PICARDY AT Serneeeen PRICES. 
Two large, four medium, eight small—$1.0 New Gladi- 
olus Price List Free. Old Dominion ron wll loxington, 
Virginia. 

DEAM’S—1 medium size Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga, Cor- 
onation, Lavender Delight, Radiance, $2.00. Gladiolus 
list free. Deam’s, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Choice and new varieties at 














GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. 
reasonable _ prices. Send for our price list. WARE 
VALLEY GARDENS, Box 238, WARE, MASS. 


PICARDY SPECIAL: Four No. 1, five No. 4, postpaid 
for $1.00. Ask for special prices on other varieties. 
Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 

GLAD FANS! High Grade Pedigreed Crosses named; 
Blooming sizes, $2.00 dozen ; Unnamed, $1.50 dozen. 25 
*‘Elite’’ Mixture $1.75, all prepaid. NOVELTY GLAD 
GARDENS, MENIA PARK, CALIFORNIA. 


PELEGRINA, Picardy, Inspiration, Bagdad, Blue Danube, 
L’Habitant, Lucifer, Mrs. Chase, Mrs. Langford, New- 
ington, Rameses, Red Lory, Edison (K), Salbach’s Or- 
chid; 1 Large each plus small Hercules $3.50. 1 Medium 
each plus 2 bulblets Hercules, $2.50; 1 Small or 5 Bulb- 
lets each plus bulblet Hercules $1.50. 100 — Bulbs 
$2.00. List. JOHN BRAUER, SIDNEY, mm. 


GLADS, PANSIES and other flowers. Your r i for 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A. Breck, 1716 


North East 42nd, Portland, Oregon. 




















25¢ BRINGS 50c CREDIT SLIP and Gladiolus Dist. 
No other purchase required. Fred Avery, Westbrook, 
Conn. 

THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1934. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture. 
Flower arrangement. Insect pests. Bulb diseases. Gladi- 
olus societies. Foreign importation. Current prize win- 
ners, which, when, where. Blooming dates. Size florets 
in inches, number open, total buds, ete. Copy on re- 
quest. HERBERT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 

DE LUXE COLLECTION—Rest ruffled ‘and giant exhibi- 
tion Glads. 100—$4.00. 50—$2.50. Surprise Collection 
—100 bulbs, forty varieties, $2.00. Naphthalened. Snows 
Gardens, Nashua, N. H. 

KING ARTHUR | SPECIAL: © 1 large, medium, small 12 
bulblets $2.50. Catalogue of new _ varieties. Arthur 
Arenius, Longmeadow, — Mass. 


Lilies 
WATER LILIES 25 GOOD COLORS: Pink snd Yellow 
Lotus, Bog Plants. Margin Plants. Price List. HOW- 
ELLS WATER GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. —__ 
60c SPECIALS, prepaid. Blooming size bulbs. 12 Si- 
berian Flame Lilies; 12 Regal Lilies: 100 Assorted Gladi- 
olus. Evergreen Nurse ry, Elsdon Station, Chicago, Ill. 


~ Medicinal Herbs 


THOUSANDS wanted to study medicinal herbs, roots, s, ete, 
Interesting Reference Book free. Send 10c in stamps for 
postage. ARKO HERBS, INC., 1100 Broadway, Buffalo, 

















Nurseries 


100,000 FOUR COLORED CATALOGS FREE. Better 
fruits and shrubs for less money, prepaid. We've been 
fifty years learning how. Write. Welch Nursery, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


Seeds 


FREE SEEDS—Full — packet ¢ of giant Snapdragons or 
Zinnia absolutely free, sent with my bargain list. Louis 
E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada. 





FLOWER SEEDS—30 packages for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Annuals, Perennials, guaranteed fresh, true. Free 50c 
package giant French Hybrid Delphiniums included with 
orders received in January. CC. Floersch, 5124 South 
Sacramento, Chicago, Il. 








Wild Flowers 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS, 10 native rock plants, assorted, 
labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Descriptive list free. Mrs. Neva 
C. Belew, Harmon, Okla, 


Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 
WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 








GARDEN BOOKS 


Recommended to 


Flower Grower 
Readers 


These books will give you many 
new ideas for your garden and 
stimulate you through partak- 
ing of the experience of others. 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 
By ALFRED C. HOTTES 
Price, cloth bound, $2.15 postpaid 
Paper bound, $1.65 postpaid 


es 
THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


By ALFRED PUTZ 
Price $1.60 postpaid 
ca 
MILADY’S HOUSE PLANTS 
By F. E. PALMER 
Price $1.25 postpaid 
Be 
THE FLOWER EDUCATOR 


By E. C. VICK 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


*. 
BIRDS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


“ 
MY GARDEN 


By LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 
Price $2.10 postpaid 


» 
Abour FLOWERING BULBS 


By T. A. WESTON 
Price $2.00 postpaid 


PIONEERING WITH WILD 
FLOWERS 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Price $2.00 postpaid 


Refer to inside back cover of Decem- 
ber issue for complete details on indi- 
vidual books. 

To order, send check, cash or money 
order, with your name and address, 
and the title of the book you want. 
Your order will be filled promptly. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


99 North Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 
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